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Corning Ware 
electric percolator 


Many manufacturers of new models of ap- 
pliances claim to have achieved a great new 
development or the ultimate in engineering, in 
their latest designs. Nevertheless, for the 
most part changes in new models of appliances 
are of a superficial nature; very often they 
consist mainly of changes in trim or change in 
details of finish, shape, or other non-essentials. 

An exception to this rule is the Corning 
Ware Electromatic Percolator, for this new ap- 
pliance does incorporate some really new and 
advantageous changes in coffee-maker design, 
while continuing to employ the basic principle 
of operation of an electric percolator. 

The Electromatic Percolator is made of the 
new ceramic product which Corning calls 
Pyroceram. This glass-like material is very 
smooth and is remarkably resistant to sudden 
changes in temperature, unlike most products 
made of glass, which will crack or break if 
suddenly plunged into cold water while the 
glass itself is hot. The material used in the 
Electromatic coffee maker is the same as 
that used in other Corning Ware, including 
the Electromatic skillet reported in the Decem- 
ber 1960 BULLETIN. 

The heating element and thermostat are 
sealed into a stainless-steel unit that can be 
removed from the Corning Ware pot in one 
piece. A clever interlocking device prevents 
one from plugging the line cord into the heat- 
ing unit unless it is correctly and firmly in 
place in the pot. With the heating unit re- 
moved, the pot can be placed on a stove 
burner in the regular way so as to keep the 
contents warm. Warming also can be accom- 
plished by use of the electrical heating ele- 
ment. (The instructions caution against top- 
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of-the-range use unless at least one cup of 
coffee is in the pot.) 

The Corning Ware percolator is exceptional 
ly easy to clean owing to its smooth non- 
porous finish, because the heating element is 
completely removable, and because the pot 
has a wide top opening. An advantage of the 
P yroceram material is that stale coffee oils do 
not remain on the inner surfaces (as they do 
to a degree with metal pots), and so will not 
affect the flavor of coffee brewed later on. 

The Corning Ware Electromatic Percolator 
made very good coffee, in the opinion of CR’s 
taste panel. 

For those who like good coffee and to whom 
the high price of the appliance is not of mo- 
ment, this percolator can be recommended. 


A. Recommended 

Corning Ware Electromatic Percolator, No. P-13-EP 
(Consumer Products Division, Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, N. Y.) $29.95. Pyroceram pot 
with removable stainless-steel heating-element- 
and-basket assembly) 115 volts, a.c. only. Ca- 
pacity, 4 to 10 5-oz. cups. 
54 fl. oz. Maximum amount of brew obtained, 
52 fl. oz. Water-level marks (not as distinct as 
would be desirable) on inside of pot for 4, 6, 8, and 
10 cups, but no marking on the basket. The 
strength of the brew is adjusted by the amount of 
ground coffee used; the thermostat control is not 
adjustable. 600 watts while perking; 70 watts 
for keeping coffee warm. Cord, 69 in. long. Time 
to start perking, 30 sec. Time to brew 10 cups, 
154% min. (average). Brewing temperature, 
185°F. Holding temperature, 180°F (Both 
satisfactory.) Brew was relatively clear. The pot 
was judged easy to clean because of its wide 
mouth, the material of which it is made, and the 
easily removable working parts. 


Measured capacity, 





The Consumers’ Observation Post 


THE POOR QUALITY OF FURNITURE was a topic of discussion at a retail- 
ers’ conference in Chicago last spring. The retailers claimed that quality 
control, even by good manufacturers, had deteriorated. The specific com- 
plaints include magnetic catches which enable manufacturers to get away 
with putting only one catch at the top of a door when at least two are 
needed, one for the top, and one for the bottom; "knocked-—down" dinettes 
that require a half day’s work to set up; and doors that often warp. The 
retailers complained that they were running out of sources for high-quality 


furniture. 
* * * 

COATS ARE NOW MAKING THEIR APPEARANCE with a "built-in" interlining. 
It consists of a fiber batt of nylon held to the lining fabric with an ad- 
hesive or binder. The claimed advantages are that it is lighter, warmer, 
and more comfortable than the conventional liner. The National Institute 
of Drycleaning reports that there have been a number of complaints that the 
batting separated from the fabric lining in dry cleaning. In some cases 
the separation took place the first time the garment was cleaned, in 
others, in the second cleaning. 

> > > 

SHOPPING ABROAD is part of the fun of taking an overseas vacation. 
Catering to this interest, something new has made an appearance along the 
Canadian-U.S. border. These are Canadian duty-free centers set up adjoin- 
ing the Seagram Tower in the city of Niagara Falls on the Canadian side and 
on Hill Island in the Thousand Islands off the Thousand Islands Bridge. 
The products advertised for sale include: British and European china, 
Swiss watches, internationally-—known cameras, binoculars, and French per- 
fumes, diamonds, pearls, jewelry, and other imported items. We haven’t 
had an opportunity to sample the selections, but we hope that subscribers 
who pass that way will let us know what they think of the prices and the 
grades and types of merchandise. Information may be secured from Inter- 
national Resort Facilities Ltd., 43 King St. W., Brockville, Ontario, 


Canada 

THE DANGER OF USING CARBON TETRACHLORIDE in home dry cleaning was 
highlighted by a near tragedy in a Brooklyn, New York, home last May. 
After her mother had cleaned the upholstery of two chairs with a half-cup 
of carbon tetrachloride, a little 77-year-old girl sat in one of them to 
watch television, and inhaled the fumes. Taken gravely ill, she was re- 
moved to a near-by hospital where it was discovered that the fumes had 
seriously damaged her kidneys. A specialist team at Brooklyn Jewish Hos- 
pital was able to save her life by using an artificial kidney until the 
natural kidneys had healed and were able to function. One of the doctors 
reported this was the third case during the year of a non-functioning kid- 
ney due to damage by a cleaning fluid. 

> ae | 

IF YOU BUY SOMETHING LABELED "FRESH ORANGE JUICE," it should be simply 
that and nothing more. The Food and Drug Administration recently brought 
to a successful conclusion a case involving Cal-Tex Citrus Juice, Inc., of 
Houston, Texas, and related companies, that sold an orange product labeled 
"Fresh orange juice——As nature made it-——nothing added." Actually, the 
orange juice was diluted with water and contained added sugar. Among the 
trade names under which this adulterated product was sold by big dairy 
chains was "Vita-—Pakt," and "Meadowgold." Several officials of the company 
were convicted of conspiracy and shipping adulterated and misbranded orange 
juice in interstate commerce. If you want to be sure you are actually 
getting orange juice as nature made it, you’d better squeeze the oranges 
yourself. 
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TRAILERS IN NEW YORK STATE are now taxed as real estate. In April 
1961, New York’s Court of Appeals rendered a decision that held there was a 
rational basis for classifying trailers as real estate, since they were 
attached to the land by water, sewage, gas, electric, and telephone con- 
nections. The decision involved levying of taxes against the owner of the 
land on which the trailer was located, and the court held that such taxes 
were no different from any case where a lessee erects a building or other 
improvement on the realty of his landlord, and the landlord has to pay 
higher taxes, secured from higher rent from the lessee. 


_ oe a 


THOSE FORMULA DIETS that are now available under numerous brand names 
at supermarkets or drug stores have been given careful consideration by the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. The 
Council notes that the formula diets usually consist of protein derived 
from milk and/or soya flour; fat from milk, corn, and/or coconut oil; and 
carbohydrates from lactose, sucrose (sugar), and/or starch. Vitamins and 
minerals are also included in the mixture. The typical preparation sup- 
plies approximately 900 calories per day which is made up of 30 percent 
protein, 20 percent fat, and 50 percent carbohydrates. The use of these 
products for short periods may assist those who are not greatly overweight 
in losiug a small amount of excess poundage without presenting serious dif- 
ficulties. The Council believes that those who are greatly overweight, 
however, should not undertake weight reduction without medical guidance. 

It further points out that the use of the formula itself is not a panacea 
and that a readjustment of eating habits is necessary if the reduction is 
to be maintained. Carnation Milk Co. is now promoting a do-it-yourself 
diet which includes the use of "instant" non-fat dry milk, fresh whole 
milk, and a standard multi-vitamin-mineral capsule. The combination is to 
be mixed to order by the dieter. 


* * * 


THE FAMILY MEDICINE CABINET holds great allure for children. Ata re- 
cent medical convention, physicians were reminded that some 300,000 chil- 
dren are accidentally-poisoned each year, and the deaths from poisonings 
are greater in number than those from rheumatic fever, polio, whooping 
cough, diphtheria, "strep" throat, and scarlet fever combined. Efforts are 
being made to produce "child-—proof" medicine cabinets. One called Medicine 
Safe that has a lock, a simple three-—number combination lock, is available 
at $7.95 from Harvest House, 1200 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. Another of a 
different type called Medi-Safe is available at $4.95 (plus 50 cents post- 
age) from Hammacher Schlemmer, 145 E. 57 St., New York 22. 


= = 


THE GAS REFRIGERATOR isn’t popular with consumers. For some reason 
that marketing experts can’t put their finger on, the current models are 
not doing nearly so well as the old Servel refrigerator. Some think that 
prices are too high. Whirlpool’s 14-foot box (a frost-free refrigerator- 
freezer) sells for $699; Norge’s 1ll-foot model, for around $500. The 
sales arguments are lower operating costs (in some areas) and quiet opera- 
tion, but homemakers continue to show preference for the electric-powered 
models. 


se @ @ 


TEXTBOOKS FOR BLIND STUDENTS are now available as recordings. There 
are reported to be some 400 blind college students in the United States who 
are able to carry on their studies through the use of recordings. An ex- 
cellent source for textbooks is Recording For The Blind, Inc., 121 E. 58 
St., New York 22, which conducts research projects in recordings for blind 
persons. This organization will record the text of any book on request. 


(The continuation of this section is on page 37) 
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This article includes a discussion of the advantages 
and disadvantages of washer-dryer combinations, 
and reports on tests of 16 electric and gas models 


The new Volkswagen 


The changes in the 1961 model are of the sort that can 
enhance VW's enviable position in the auto import field 


Anyway, you'll die in comfort; today’s autos have built-in luxury, 
attractiveness, comfort—and needless hazards to life and limb 


“Coin-Op” dry cleaning 
Evidence so far indicates that, in most cases, the work done 
in the cleaning establishments that use coin-operated dry- 
cleaning machines will be satisfactory, and the work is done 
at a cost that will save the consumer a good deal of money 


Choosing a 35 mm. camera 
Included in this article are test reports on the Ansco- 
mark M, Exa Model Il, Minolta A-5, Tower 57A, 
and on three interchangeable lenses for 35 mm. cameras 
It pays to check up on a company before you buy 


Buying an encyclopedia? 
At times, some solid sales resistance may be in order 


The new sports or camper station wagons 
Chevrolet Greenbrier 
Ford Econoline 
Volkswagen station wagon 


“Sure care symbols" for fabrics and clothing 


Department store association adopts a code of 
symbols to guide buyers of fabrics and garments 


Excess sugar, chemical additives in our diet, and the food “‘experts”’ 
Note for teachers—special rates for Bulletins for school use 

Oven and burner controls for cooking appliances 

The case of the Federal Trade Commission and the not-so-fluffy towels 
Useful guide to camping and outdoor activities—a book review 
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Washer-dryer combinations 


Small drying capacity of combination laundry appliances 


can be a serious handicap in many homes 


Ir you don’t have floor space for separate 
clothes washing and drying machines or if 
you wish to do away with the bother of 
transferring wet clothes from the washer to 
the dryer, a washer-dryer combination may 
be the answer. However, it is well, before 
you buy one, to be sure that you are familiar 
with its shortcomings. 

A washer-dryer combination combines the 
functions of a washer and a dryer in a single 
machine, which is about the size of a regular 
washing machine or a clothes dryer. In a 
home or an apartment where space is limited, 
the householder will welcome a combination, 
since the dual-purpose machine makes it 
possible to have a washer and dryer in the 
space normally required by one of the single 
units. A combination machine also has the 
advantage that it requires no attention from 
the time the clothes are put into the machine 
to be washed until the end of the drying 
period, when they may be removed, ready 
for ironing. 


-. —— — 


Limited capacity a real handicap 

On the other side of the picture, a combina- 
tion has certain characteristics which make 
the appliance impractical for some people. 
Since the same machine is used for both 
washing and drying, it is not possible to 
start a second load of wash while the first one 
is being dried, as can be done with two 
separate units. This limitation can present 
a problem for large families who wash and 
dry 10, 12, or more 8- to 9-pound loads each 
week, and particularly since the combina- 
tions are best operated with loads ranging 
from 4 to 6 pounds. To give an idea what 
this might mean in a home where there are 
normally 10 loads per week in a separate 
washing machine which will handle 8-pound 
loads handily, a combination with a capacity 
of 4 pounds would require the laundering of 
20 loads. In terms of machine-operating 
time, it would take about 7 to 8 hours with 
separate units as compared to 20 hours or 
more in a combination washer-dryer. In 


This is how a cloth looks 
after being dried when 


the machine 


loaded. 


is over- 


—_—_ > 


Proper loading results in 
a cloth with relatively 


few wrinkles. 
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Door hinged at the side allows clothes to drop to the floor, espe- 
cially when one is unloading the machine 


either case, the operator would have to per- 
form a total of 20 loadings and 20 unloadings 
of one machine or another. On the other 
hand, for a family of only two people, whose 
weekly laundry load is not big and par- 
ticularly if both members work, the com- 
bination would be satisfactory. 


Besides greatly prolonging the weekly 
wash day, use of a combination machine, 
with its smaller capacity, will also increase 
the consumption of water and possibly of 
detergent, as well as the electricity or gas 
The effect is, of course, to 


used in drying. 
increase greatly the cost of washing and 
drying. By way of comparison, the cost to 
wash and dry (not including cost of water and 
of detergent) an 8-pound load of clothes in 
separate washer and dryer units is about 6 to 
8 cents with an electric dryer and 2 to 4 
cents with a gas dryer. Estimated costs to 
wash and dry a smaller load (4-6 pounds) 
with a combination run from 4 to 7 cents 
with gas, to 10 to 20 cents with electricity; 
see ‘‘Cost to operate’ column in the table. 

The most notable improvements in current 
models of some makes of combinations tested 
by Consumers’ Research are better extraction 
of water from the clothes before the machine 
goes into its drying cycle, and drying at 
lower temperatures. Better extraction of 
water during the spin period reduces the 
length of drying time, and thus subjects the 
clothes to less tumbling and to less wear; 


Platform door, hinged at the bottom, reduces the possibility of 
clothes dropping to the floor. 


reduced drying time saves money, also. A 
temperature within the dryer much over 
175°F is undesirable because the clothes are 
likely to become too dry and acquire per- 
manently set wrinkles. 

Experience has shown that for best results 
in washing and drying, overloading of the 
machine must be avoided; overloading in 
the drying tends to produce objectionable 
wrinkles, and will make it necessary to spend 
considerable time in ironing, to remove the 
wrinkles. With a combination machine, 
special care and self control on the part of the 
person operating the machine will be needed 
to judge the size of a “‘load,”’ to avoid over- 
loading during the drying operation. In 
the accompanying table, under the heading 
“Capacity,” the figures given are based on 
results with complete washing and drying. 
The listed capacities are actually a little on 
the high side. If free tumbling and the re- 
sultant fluffing effect in drying are desired, 
loads a little smaller than shown in the table 
should be used. When the clothes are to be 
washed only, an extra 2 pounds can be added. 

The choice between a combination that 
requires cold water for condensing the steam 
which is then drained into a sewage disposal 
system and one that discharges the steam 
outdoors by way of a vent pipe is not a diffi- 
cult one, as a rule. The type that is vented 
to the outdoors usually dries faster, does not 
consume so much water, and is preferable 
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where its installation is practicable. In some 
homes the installation of a vent may be a 
problem and quite expensive. The differences 
can be important where water is expensive, 
or the supply is limited, and where the extra 
water flowing to the drain places a burden 
on the sewerage system. (See table, under 
‘‘Water used, dryer.’’) 

A washer-dryer combination is a heavy 
piece of equipment, and must be located on a 
strong, well-supported floor to prevent it 
from producing an annoying shaking or 
The all-electric models require 
To provide special 


vibration. 
230-volt electric service. 
electric wiring arrangements or to strengthen 
a floor may involve considerable expense; 
it would be wise, therefore, to find out how 
much the changes would cost before deciding 
to buy a combination washer-dryer. 

Some combinations washed better than 
others but the difference between the poorest 
and best was not very great. None of them, 


however, washed as well as a good agitator 
(top loading) washing machine. 

In summary, the new washer-dryer com- 
binations are improved over older models 
some much more so than others—but the 
best of them have disadvantages, and will 
not be suitable or practical for everyone. 
Each family will have to study the con- 
veniences that combinations offer as well as 
their limitations, and only then decide if this 
type of appliance is one that will meet their 
needs from the standpoint of utility and 
economy of operation. 


A. Recommended 
Kenmore, Model 1080, ELECTRIC (Sears, Roebuck 
& Co.) $390. Effectiveness in washing, rela- 
tively good for a combination. Automatic timing 


of dryer produced slight overdrying. Peak tem- 


perature during drying was somewhat too high. 


Has platform door. Average amount of noise 


PHYSICAL AND OPERATING CHARACTERISTICS OF WASHER-DRYER COMBINATIONS 





Dimensions 


drying 


Water left 

in clothes 

at end of 

Washing Drying final spin, 
time, time, % by 


Capacity, 
Ib. minutes minutes weight 





Easy elec. 
Easy elec. Cond’r 
Easy gas Vent 

General Electric elec Cond’r 
Kenmore elec Vent 

Kenmore gas Vent 

Maytag 
Maytag gas Vent 
Norge elec. Vent 
Philco-Bendix elec. Vent 
Philco -Bendix gas Vent 
RCA Whirlpool elec Vent 
RCA Whirlpool gas Vent 
Signature elec 
Speed Queen elec. 
Westinghouse elec. Vent 


elec Cond’r 


Cond’r 


125 


- s . 
254 6 


25% 6 


Similar to Westinghouse 


4 


v 





elec.—electricity; Cond'r—condenser 


* Depth does not include space necessary for hose connections, or to vent piping 
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Kenmore, Model 1980, GAS Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. $430. Automatic electric ignition Ef- 
fectiveness washing, relatively good lor a com- 
Automatic dryer timer produced over- 
Amount of noise, 


bination 
drving Has platform door 


about average 
Norge Dispensomat CE-G-80, ELECTRIC 
Sales Corp., Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
Effectiveness in washing, relatively 


Norge 
$490 
good for 

combination. Extraction of water from clothes 
during spin, relatively poor, otherwise periorm 
Has manual drver control, to be 


Quiet in operation as a washer, 


ance Was good 
set by the use 
but somewhat noisy during drying period 


RCA Whirlpool Ultimatic HC50, ELECTRIC (\\ hir!- 


Automatic dryer timer produced over- 
Amount of noise, about average 


bination 
drying 


B. Intermediate 


Easy Combomatic, Vent Type CCK-V, ELECTRIC 
Easy Laundry Appliances, Chicago) $330. Ef- 
fectiveness in washing, fair. Extraction of water 
from clothes during spin, relatively poor. Mark 
ings on dryer control dial are of a type that make 
it difficult to set dryer for desired running time 


Drying temperatures were somewhat too high at 


Machine 


Operation was re la- 


setting advised for ‘‘normal fabrics.”’ 
should be cemented to floor 
tively quiet 


Maytag 340W, ELECTRIC (lhe Maytag Co., New 


$550. Effectiveness in washing, fau 


provides for heating wash water when 


ton, Iowa 
Machins 


desired 


St. Joseph, Mich $500. Effective 


ness in washing, relatively good for a combinatior 


pool Corp . 


Automatic timing of dryer produced slight over Has manual drver control. to be set by 


drving Peak during drying wa 
somewhat too high. Average amount of noise 


RCA Whirlpool Ultimatic HC55, GAS (\\ hir! poo 


$540 Automati electric lwnitior Ef 


fectiveness in washing, relatively good for a com 


the user. Quiet in operatior 


Maytag 440C, GAS The Maytag 


‘Standing pilot”’ ienitior Keepi 9 pilot lit cor 


temperature 
Co $580 


ibout 25c to 30c monthly Ei 


ial Wash water can be 


Corp stantly will cost 


lectiveness W ishing. 


BASED ON FULL LOAD AND SETTING FOR “NORMAL WHITE" WASH 





Temperature 
in dryer, “High 
setting, degrees F 


Water used, gallons 

Electricity used, 
watt-hours Cost to 

operate, 


cents; 


washer 


washer dryer drying peak 





190 4930 13 0 15 Easy 
150 4200 12 210-225 Easy 
195 320 220-24 Easy 


110 5500 1! 160-190 General Electric 


110-130 Kenmore 


1020** 6HO60 


140-145 Kenmore 


340 670 
Maytag 


1180? 2890 to 170 
340) 210 140-159 Maytag 

Norge 

Philco -Bendix 
Philco-Bendix 
RCA Whirlpool 
RCA Whirlpool 


Signature 


to 140 


260 5510 
300 920 150-180 
2R=E 310 185-205 
1020** 6660 110-130 
340 330 140-145 
Similar to Westinghouse 

Speed Queen 


240 {600 10 


14 360 7550 20 Westinghouse 





t Nine minutes of tumble drying with electr heater 
90 percent 

** Heater was on during parts of wash period and fir 

t Based on 24% cents per kilowatt-hour for all-electr 
for gas models. Does not include detergent or water 


ents per kilowatt-hour for 
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heated if desired. Has manually set dryer timer. 
Operation was relatively quiet. 

Philco-Bendix Duomatic CE-716, ELECTRIC (Philco 
Corp., Philadelphia) $520. Effectiveness in 
washing, fair. Had adjustable automatic dryer 
timer more flexible in its operation than most 
other automatic dryer controls, but somewhat 
difficult .o set for desired degree of drying. Peak 
temperature during drying was somewhat too 
high. The machine vibrated during spin, and it 
was relatively noisy. 

Speed Queen 325, ELECTRIC (Speed Queen, Div. 
of McGraw-Edison Co., Ripon, Wis.) $500. Ef- 
fectiveness in washing, fair. Automatic dryer 
timer produced overdrying, and peak tempera- 
ture was somewhat too high. The machine was 
quiet in operation. 


Easy Combomatic, Condenser Type CDK-1, ELEC- 
TRIC (Easy Laundry Appliances) $480. Effec- 
tiveness in washing, relatively good for a com- 
bination. Extraction of water from clothes during 
spin, relatively poor. Setting dryer in accordance 
with instructions produced overdrying, and dry- 
ing temperatures were much too high at ‘‘ Normal” 
setting. Machine should be cemented to floor. 
Operation was relatively quiet. 

Easy Combomatic CCK-GN,GAS (Easy Laundry 
Appliances) $360. Automatic electric ignition. 
Effectiveness in washing, fair. Extraction of 
water from clothes during spin, relatively poor. 


Markings on dryer control dial are of a type that 
make it difficult to set dryer for desired running 
time; drying temperatures were much too high 
at setting advised for ‘‘normal fabrics.’’ Machine 
should be cemented to floor. Operation was rela- 
tively quiet. 

General Electric WD-860T, ELECTRIC (Genera! 
Electric Co., Louisville, Ky.) $500. Effective- 


ness in washing, relatively good for a combination. 
Extraction of water from clothes during spin, 
relatively poor. Automatic dryer timer produced 
overdrying; drying temperatures were somewhat 
too high, and peak temperature much too high. 
Operation was relatively quiet. 


Philco-Bendix Duomatic CG-714, GAS (Philco 
Corp.) $500. Automatic electric ignition. Ef- 
fectiveness in washing, fair. Had adjustable auto- 
matic dryer timer, but it was difficult to deter- 
mine correct setting for desired drying, and drying 
temperatures were much too high. Machine 
vibrated during spin. and was relatively noisy. 


Signature, ELECTRIC (Montgomery Ward's Cat. 
No. 85—9618R) $300, plus shipping. This ma- 
chine is similar to the Westinghouse combination. 


Westinghouse Laundromat CAB32XW1, ELECTRIC 
(Westinghouse Electric Corp., Mansfield, Ohio) 
$500. Effectiveness in washing, fair. Extraction 
of water from clothes during spin, relatively poor. 
Automatic dryer timer produced overdrying, but 
drying time can be set manually. Drying tem- 
peratures were much too high at “‘ Regular”’ set- 
ting. Has platform door. The machine was 
quiet in operation. 





Emendation to Consumer Bulletin 


Upright food freezers 
Page 19, July "61 Bulletin 


Kelvinator frost-free freezer. The model num- 
ber has been changed from KV-14MNF to 
V-700N. The two models differ in having a 
slghtly different arrangement of the shelves 
in the door. The $570 price given for this 
freezer was obtained from the Kelvinator 
Division of American Motors, but turned out 
to have been a New York City “‘list price."’ 
We have been informed that the actual nor- 
mal selling price ranges from $330 to $350, 
depending on the dealer. The manufacturer 
now rates this box as 13.13 cubic feet instead 
of 14 cubic feet. CR found the actual usable 
capacity to be 11 cubic feet. 
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Page 21 


Kelvinator Model KV-14-S has been discon- 
tinued and replaced by Model V-700 which 
sells at $270 to $290. The V-700 is essentially 
the same as the K V-/4-S except for the ar- 
rangement of shelves in the door, but the 
V-700 has a wire basket which provides bet- 
ter air circulation in the bottom compart- 
ment. Temperatures in the bottom com- 
partment of the V-700 were judged satisfac- 
tory, but temperatures at the door shelves 
were judged somewhat high. With the im- 
proved temperature uniformity, as compared 
with K V-14-S, the V-700 is rated B. Inter- 
mediate. 





The new 


Volkswagen 


This car continues to be an excellent buy, outstanding for 


turn-in value among all cars, foreign and American. Compared 


with other small foreign cars, VW’s turn-in and resale values are 


phenomenal. qThe changes in the 1961 model can serve only to 


improve the VW’s enviable position in the auto import field. 


THE over-all demand for foreign cars has gone 
down sharply and continues to tumble, an effect 
that is due primarily to the impact of the Ameri- 
can compact cars. There is one small import, 
however—the Volkswagen 
big and continuing demand but is, indeed, proving 
to be easily and firmly tops in its class of cars in 
the United States. While sales of foreign cars 
dropped from 615,000 in 1959 to 499,000 in 1960, 
a 19 percent fall, VW sales rose 33 percent 
(120,000 to 160,000), 
wagen sales from the totals, sales of all other im- 


which is not only in 


and if one excludes Volks- 


ports combined dropped a staggering 31 percent 

It is plainly evident that the Volkswagen has 
something, indeed a number of desirable char- 
acteristics, which have enabled it to increase its 
penetration of the American market in the face 
of a sharply declining market for foreign cars. 
First, and likely most important, is owner satis- 
faction with his purchase. You can seldom find 
a VW driver who is unhappy with his car, or is 
plagued by a number of minor but irritating de- 
fects in its design or operating characteristics 
In this connection, the manufacturers of Ameri- 
can cars would do well to find the secret of VW's 
workmanship and inspection, and revise their 
methods of assembly and quality control ac- 
cordingly. 


Dollar value 


The Volkswagen has maintained a most enviable 
position in the used-car market for several years 


Indeed, because of long waiting lists for deliveries 
of new cars during 1958 and 1959, one-year-old 
used cars available for immediate delivery were, 
in most instances, sold at the same prices as new 
cars (sometimes at an even higher price than new 
cars), as can be seen in the tabulation on page 12. 

The picture at present is somewhat different, 
in that the long waiting lists on dealers’ order 
books have all but disappeared in most areas even 
though sales are higher than ever before (sales for 
1960 were more than 30 percent better than those 
for 1959), and delivery from the dealer's stock or 
within a normal waiting period of a few weeks is 
common. This change in the marketing picture 
is also reflected in the used-car prices tor prev ious 
models which, though they have dropped, seem 
to have become stabilized at what must still be 
considered a remarkably high level. Thus, the 
VW continues to enjoy the very enviable position 
of having by far the lowest rate of depreciation 
in dollars and percent of any car on the USS. 
market and represents, as Tom McCahill says, 
“The best buy in America, dollar for dollar, of 


any car made.” 


Changes are few, and made only as needed 
The good solid qualities that come from building 
the same basic car year after year have proved 
themselves in practice, under all sorts of weather 
and road conditions. One of the most surprising 
aspects of the Volkswagen lies in the fact that 
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changes in appearance and mechanical design are 
never made just to update the car. The com- 
pany’s advertising makes boast of the stability 
of the old-fashioned design which goes on and on, 
year alter year, while American advertising men 
are trying to tell us that everything should be 
new and different in every way. Many persons, 
indeed, would have difficulty in distinguishing 
between a 1949 and a 1961 model VW solely on 
the basis of external appearance. And the com- 
pany doesn’t sell new cars by widely proclaiming 
that the older models are lacking in the latest 
arrays of lamps and fins, or in certain major re- 
finements and in gadgets. This policy, and the 
general good quality and workmanship of the car, 
maintain the exceptional resale value of VW cars. 

Changes are made, however, from time to time 
to improve those qualities of a VW in which 
owners have found it wanting. The new 1961 
model, indeed, incorporates several improvements 
which should make it a still more desirable pur- 
chase than its predecessors have been for those 
who need a small, tough, road-worthy, inexpen- 
sive automobile, with a low operating cost. 

This German product has never been nor was 
it intended to be a fast, flashy car. Rather, it was 
originally designed, as its name implies, to provide 
comfortable, economical transportation and to 
provide these qualities for a long time with a 
minimum need for service. However, the car 
can be driven steadily hour after hour at 60-65 
miles per hour; it does not need to be babied 
when one is in a hurry. With these thoughts in 
mind, it is not surprising that the horsepower 
rating of the new engine, for example, was upped 
only from 36 to 40 to provide a slightly higher 


top speed (72 miles per hour, up from 68) and a 
barely noticeable improvement in acceleration. 
In making this change, moreover, the major com- 
ponents of the engine were redesigned to provide 
the greater strength needed to cope with the 
increased horsepower. 

An innovation which fills a long-noted gap in 
the handling of the VW is the incorporation of a 
fully-synchronized transmission. With any low- 
powered small car there may be expected to be 
many circumstances under which it is necessary 
to downshift from second to low gear. With a 
non-synchronized ‘“‘low”’ it is almost necessary to 
come to a dead stop to make the shift. Owners 
of the new VW will be spared this inconvenience, 
and they will have reason to be grateful, for down- 
shifting is often necessary in turning corners or 
picking up the load on a hill. 

It is a difficult problem to provide adequate 
heat in a car with a rear-mounted air-cooled en- 
gine, and few owners of pre-1961 VW’s are brave 
enough to seek the sanctuary of their “beetle’’ on 
a cold winter's day unless they are well bundled, 
or just like the outdoors at all seasons. The heater 
in the 1961 model has been improved to the ex- 
tent that it was found to provide satisfactory 
heating in zero weather after the car had been 
driven 5 miles from a cold start. Volkswagens do 
start easily on cold days, a quality in which their 
nearest competitor, Renault Dauphines, have, at 
least until recently, been found lacking. 

Other changes in the new VW are inclusion of 
an automatic choke and a new type of carburetor 

both contribute to improved cold-weather opera- 
tion; a gasoline tank of a new design which pro- 
vides an increase in the trunk space at the front 


Volkswagen depreciation 





Average retail! values in dollars if car purchased was Amount of depreciation for 


1 yr. old 2 yr. old 


3 yr. old 


1 year 3 years 





1385 
1465 
1540 
1959 545 1560 
1960 56E 1420 


1961 1595 1345 


S80 
1145 
1370 
1185 
1075 


945 


Depreciation figures for the Chevrolet, by way of comparison, are: 


1961 2316 1595 1215 


965 





* Appreciation 
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Volkswagen specifications 





1960 
Engine 
Position reer 
Rated horsepower at stated rpm 36 at 370: 
Compression ratio 6.6 to 1 
Cooling method eir 
Revolutions per minute et 60 mph 3000 
Transmission, forward speeds 3 synchroniz 


Body and chassis 
Type 

Length, over-all, in 
Width, in 

Height, in 

Tires 

Turning diameter, ft 
Trunk capacity, cu. ft 
Road clearance 


Other details 


Gasoline tank capacity, ge 
Touring range on full tanks (est.), m 
Approximate number of dealers in U 


Results of performance tests 
Acceleration times 
9.60 m.p.h 
20 


Miles per gallon at 50 m.p.h 
Estimated top speed, mph 
Curb weight, Ib 

Base price (port of entry 





of the car; reduction in noise level within the car 
the VW has always been noisy inside; a new fuel 
pump; windshield washer as standard equipment 
Two sun visors are now standard, instead ot one 
There is still room for improvement in future 


Anyway, you'll 


We have taken a long, low look at the new 
automobile models and have come to the con 
clusion that the driver of the new car will pay 
more to kill himself. But he will die in luxury 

If all the horsepower under the streamlined 
hoods sends him to his death against a telephone 
pole he will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the last few moments of his life were spent in the 
most attractive automobile ever built. 

Most manufacturers continue to disregard pleas 
from safety groups that frills in design be elimi 
nated and safety features substituted but the pub 
lic doesn’t seem to mind. The average car now 
challenges death with upswept rear fenders, with 
rocket engines, and with bodies constructed of 
streamlined metal that bends under the pressur« 
of one’s hand 

The new cars will provide more money for th« 
manufacturers, a comfortable living for the dealer, 
a thrill for the driver, and more business for the 
undertaker. They will require the services of 
more plastic surgeons, doctors skilled in mending 


the car needs a gasoline gauge, 
iront for the 


models, however; 
more leg room (especially in the 
tall driver, a still larger rear window, better heater 
and defrosting action, and better headlights 
Whether the many changes in the 1961 will 
affect the resale values of previous models is difh- 
cult to say It is our guess that they will not 


have much effect. 

Riding and handling qualities 

The riding quality of the Volkswagen was very 
satisfactory on regular highways in good condi- 
tion, at speeds up to 55 miles per hour. On rough, 
bumpy country roads, the ride was satisfactory 
at low speeds but somewhat bumpy (“hard”) at 
The car cornered well without 


higher speeds 
It handled nicely in 


excessive leaning on turns 
snow; indeed it was one of the first cars seen on 
the road following a heavy snow during this past 
(we're thankful it’s past) rugged winter 

The new transmission functioned very satis- 
factorily and the holding action of the brakes was 
judged adequate. The steering on the VW ts 
fast (2% turns full left to full right) but light; 
the ladies should have no difficulty when parking 
The seats (semi-bucket type in 
Leg room and head- 
Access to the rear 


in tight spaces 
front) are very comfortable 
room are barely adequate 
particularly for older persons 
The car is outstand 


seat is not easy, 
lacking in physical agility 
ingly well finished, and its exterior paint is noted 


ior its good appearance and durability 


die in comfort 


fractures, of trained ambulance attendants and 
They will keep police highway patrols o1 
Cemetery diggers will get more work 


nurses 
their toes 

Also auto towing services and wreckers will 
benefit. The junk dealers will find business better 
than ever, all thanks to the ingenuity of the auto- 
mobile designers, the business sense of the manu 
facturers and the skilled phrases of the advertising 
agencies 

Had they combined their skills to produce a 
reasonably priced vehicle which would carry hu 
man beings from one place to another in comfort 
and safety they would be forcing their customers 
This might develop into 
an unprofitable and unpopular trend. The ide: 
today is to kill yourself in luxury If you mus 
bleed to death, do it on highly polished chrome 
and two-toned slip covers 


to save their own lives 


; 


Reprinted by permission from The Suffolk County News 
Sayville, L.I., N. Y., and distributed by toll-booth endants 
of the Long Island State Park Commission 
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‘Coin-Op’ 


dry cleaning 


Cleans garments clean. Most items will not need pressing. In most 


instances the work will be satisfactory, and will be done at a 


cost that will save the consumer a good deal of money. 


ANYONE who regularly takes clothing or 
other articles to the dry cleaner knows that 
the expenditure for cleaning of this kind ac- 
counts for a sizable proportion of the house- 
hold budget. It does not take many items 
to run up a bill of $5 to $10 for each lot of 
clothing, blankets, and other cleanable ar- 
ticles. Most families don’t have everything 
cleaned they would like to or as often as they 
would like to. Many will thus welcome a 
new dry-cleaning service which gives special 
economy through self-service features, a type 
of installation also known as “‘coin-op”’ or 
self-service dry cleaning. 

Dry-cleaning equipment like that in 
self-service laundries 

The coin-op dry-cleaning machine looks like 
and actually performs in much the same way 
as the usual washer-dryer combination, with 
one exception—the dry-cleaning machines 
use a cleaning solvent instead of water. The 
dry-cleaning machines are set up in establish- 
ments which operate like the coin-operated 
washer and dryer installations known as 
Laundromats, Launderettes, Washerettes, and 
by various other trade names. The consumer 
places a load (up to 8 pounds) of clothing or 
other articles to be dry cleaned in a machine, 
places $1.50 in quarters into a coin-slot, and 
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removes the cleaned items about 50 minutes 
later, dry, and ready to take home. 

Consumers’ Research cleaned over 1000 ar- 
ticles in this machine and found that with 
few exceptions the results were satisfactory, 
and in many instances surprisingly good. 

Spots on garments and specially soiled 
areas are sprayed with a fine mist of water 
before the clothes are put into the machine. 
It is helpful, CR found, with some fabrics to 
spray badly wrinkled areas; these then come 
out of the cleaning-drying cycle in fairly 
unwrinkled condition. 

How much pressing any article will need, 
or whether it will need any at all, will depend 
largely upon one’s individual standards and 
requirements, and the condition of the article 
before cleaning. While well-pressed creases, 
such as those in trousers and pleated skirts, 
are not removed during cleaning and drying, 
some touch-up pressing may be in order if 
one wants sharp creases. Most wrinkles are, 
however, removed in the cleaning process. 
On the whole, however, such garments as 
jackets, coats, overcoats, dresses, and straight 
skirts will need no pressing unless one wishes 
an exceptionally well-finished garment. In 
most instances, drapes and slip covers will 
also require no pressing. 





A few tips 

A certain amount of care must be taken in 
making up a load. While the coin-operated 
dry-cleaning machines are capable of han- 
dling up to 8 pounds of clothing, drapes, slip 
covers, and other fabrics, they should, to 
minimize wrinkling, not be overloaded, either 
by weight or volume. One large article, such 
as a blanket, or a heavy overcoat, could be 
considered to be a load for the machine even 
though it weighs less than 8 pounds. 

Mixing dark blue or black articles with one 
or more articles that shed fuzz or lint should 
be avoided, to prevent the appearance of bits 
of lint all over the darker pieces, and light- 
colored articles should not be cleaned in the 
same load with dark articles that shed lint. 

It is desirable to shake and hang garments 
carefully, at once, upon taking them from the 
machine to let the wrinkles that may be pres- 
ent hang out, and to avoid new wrinkles. 


Most articles can be dry cleaned 

While there are certain materials that cannot 
be dry cleaned successfully, almost any gar- 
ment or household article that is not included 
in the laundry can be dry cleaned. The ex- 


ceptions are materials or garments containing 
plastic, paper, leather, rubber, fur, angora, or 


garments trimmed with these materials. Most 





Man's suit after having been dry cleaned in a coin-operated dry 
cleaning machine. Most suit coats, overcoats, women’s skirts, 
etc., require no pressing or at most, very little. 





The accompanying brief article is a prelimi- 
nary report on the quality of dry cleaning 
performed by the new self-service dry-clean- 
ing stations that are appearing at various city 
and country locations, often in association 
with self-service, coin-inathe-slot laundry in- 
stallations. A more complete report will 
appear ina future issue of Consumer Bulletin 











buttons will not be affected, but some, made 
of certain plastics, will dissolve in the solvent. 

Elastic can be dry cleaned, but it will lose 
its elasticity after about five dry cleanings, 
depending on the type of rubber. 

There is virtually no problem with regard 
to shrinkage. However, materials that are 
susceptible to shrinkage will shrink more 
readily in washing than in dry cleaning. 


Dollars and cents 

The cost per garment in cleaning by the coin- 
op method will, of course, depend upon how 
many garments can be cleaned in one $1.50 
load, and the number will vary greatly with 
the type of garments cleaned. For example, 
as many as 10 women’s lightweight dresses 
and skirts can be cleaned and dried at one 
time, or three lightweight men’s suits. With 
the first group, the cost of cleaning per item 
is about 15 cents, whereas with the second 
the cost for cleaning a man’s suit is about 50 
cents. At commercial dry-cleaning rates, the 
charge for 10 ladies’ dresses and skirts would 
be between $5 and $6 and possibly $7; this 
price would presumably include some press- 
ing. For three men’s suits, the average 
charge would be $4.50. Thus, one would 
save $3.50 to $5.50, and $3, respectively, on 
cleaning 10 dresses and skirts or three suits, 
by using the coin-op equipment. 

CR’s tests of the method of dry cleaning 
described were limited to the Norge Dry 
Cleaning System. Its performance was found 
satisfactory in almost every respect. So far 
as this make of equipment goes, Consumers’ 
Research can recommend this method of dry 
cleaning except for animal furs, and advises 
consumers not to hesitate to have their good 
suits, dresses, or coats dry cleaned in this 
manner. 
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Choosing a 35 mm. camera 


THE first thing that a prospective purchaser of 
a camera should consider is that his use of the 
camera is primarily to take pictures, not just to 
have a mechanically intricate, finely finished 
chrome-plated object to take on trips or leave on 
the mantel piece. 

The numerous types and designs produced by 
the various manufacturers and the ever new and 
changing models they offer to a highly enthusi- 
astic market of consumers do present a real prob- 
lem; no one outside the trade can possibly keep 
even approximate track of the ever-changing 
modifications and addition of gadgets and expen- 
sive accessories to existing models of cameras 

In spite of the hundreds of brands and varia- 
tions, one can place 35 mm. cameras into two 
main classifications: single-lens reflex carmeras and 
range-finder cameras. The difference in the two 
designs is mainly in the method of viewing and 
focusing. 


Single-lens reflex cameras 

The single-lens reflex (SLR) has a ground-glass 
viewing screen built in, and the light rays from 
the scene which is to be photographed come into 
the one lens only; that lens is used for viewing 
and for focusing or range-finding, and for taking 
the picture. A mirror behind the lens reflects the 
picture information up to the viewing screen, and 
just before the photographer snaps the shutter the 
mechanism of the camera automatically flips the 
mirror up and out of the way. On older SLR de- 
signs, the mirror remained in the up position and 
the view-finder remained blacked out until the 
shutter was recocked. On the newer cameras, the 
mirror returns immediately after the shutter is 
operated and the blackout of the image in the 
view-finder is only momentary. 

Most SLR cameras use a “‘pentaprism"’ over 
the ground glass to afford an erect eye-level view 
of the scene. The brightest view is obtained with 
the lens diaphragm wide open, and one therefore 
uses a wide-open lens for range-finding and com- 
posing the picture, but as very few pictures are 
taken with this wide opening, the modern SLR is 
equipped with an automatic diaphragm that stops 
down to a pre-set opening as soon as the shutter 
release is pressed. On some cameras the dia- 
phragm then reopens automatically; on some an 
extra cocking motion is required. 

The advantages of the SLR are ‘‘e complete 
absence of parallax error in viewing (i.e., the view- 
ing lens and the taking lens being the same, see 
the same picture, exactly; see Figure 1), regard- 
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Figure 1-—In the upper illustration, the solid biack lines depict 
the portion of the scene which is recorded on the film in the 
camera, and the broken lines show the scene as observed through 
the camera's viewing system. On many range-finder cameras, 
the view of a distant scene is about the same as that which passes 
through the taking lens and will be recorded on the film. How- 
ever, what the observer will see in the view-finder is not the same 
for closer objects, due to what is called parallax error, and a por- 
tion of what is seen in the finder will not be recorded on the film. 
On the single-lens reflex camera (at the bottom), the same lens 
is used for viewing as is used for taking the picture, and the scene 
in the view-finder is the same as will be recorded on the film. 
There is no parallax error at any distance. 


less of the lenses used or the distance to the sub- 
ject, and the fact that the full-size image the 
photographer sees enables him to judge the depth 
of field, the degree to which near and far objects 
are in focus. For closeup work, the SLR cannot 
be beat. 


Range-finder cameras 

The range-finder camera has a distance-finding, 
view-finding system built into the top of the cam- 
era; these optical arrangements are independent 
of the picture-taking lens. The range-finder 
(which is mechanically coupled to the lens-focusing 
mechanism) determines the correct focusing dis- 
tance and sets the distance of lens from film-plane 
accordingly, while the view-finder shows an ap- 
proximate outline of the image that the taking 
lens will produce. 

The range-finder camera is generally preferred 
for pictures to be taken quickly, for pictures of 
moving objects, and for available-light photos 
taken under conditions of weak illumination, in 
doors or out. The separate view-finder affords a 
brighter image, and greater ease of focusing under 
low light levels. Some of the range-finder models 
offer full parallax-correcting view-finders; on most 
range-finder cameras, however, there is no cor- 
rection, or only a rough or partial correction of 
the parallax error (see Figure 1). 





Makers of most single-lens reflex cameras offer 
interchangeable lenses, to provide a wide range of 
focal lengths. Most range-finder cameras, how- 
ever, do not have interchangeable lenses. The 
greatest focal length of lens that can be used on a 
range-finder camera is the 135 mm., unless an ex- 
pensive and bulky accessory reflex housing (similar 
to the mirror-prism system in the SLR cameras 
and available for only a few high-grade cameras 
On the single-lens reflex camera, 


is purchased 
there is practically no limit to the focal length of 


lenses that may be used successfully 


A battle royal between enthusiasts for range- 
finder and SLR has been waging for some time, 
and will probably never really be settled. One 
guide to which type is best for any one person is 
to determine the type of photography you will be 
doing most of the time. A camera of the range 
finder type is probably best for use with 100 mm 
and shorter lenses, at subject distances of more 
than 4 to 6 feet, and probably holds the edge for 
viewing and focusing in dim light. The range- 
finder camera generally costs less than the SLR; 
good models of range-finder cameras are available 
at $50 and up, while SLR cameras cost $100 o1 
more. For anyone, however, who is interested in 
closeup photography and the use of long-focus 
lenses, 135, 200, or 500 mm., for example, the 
SLR camera is the undoubted choice. 


Lens tests on the cameras listed follow CR's 
usual testing procedure, which is basically one of 
those specified by the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
Bureau of Standards test charts are photographed 
on Plus-X film at a specified distance dependent 
on the focal length of the lens. The developed 
negatives (developed in D-76 at 68°F) are then 
examined under a 40-power microscope. This 
method measures the combined effect of the 
quality of the lens itself, the correctness (exact- 
ness) of the lens mounting, and the film positioning 
in the camera. Any lens will show up to best 
advantage when it is removed from the camera and 
tested on an optical bench; this type of test is the 
right one to use when one is studying lens per- 
formance alone, apart from the way the lens is set 
and aligned in the particular camera. CR's test 
gives results that indicate, in a comparative sense, 
what the user of the camera can expect in his 
finished pictures, in the way of sharp, clearly 
defined images of the objec ts photographed 


Single-lens reflex 35 mm. cameras 

B. Intermediate 
Exa, Model II (Distributed by Exakta Camera Ci 
sronxville, N.Y $119.95 Case, $9.95 Made in 


Germany, Russian Zone 


CZ. Jena Tessar {/2.8 coated lens of 50 mm. focal 
length. Fully interchangeable bayonet-mount lenses 
(uses Exakta lenses). Focal-plane (cloth curtain) shutter, 
which differs from most focal-plane shutters in that the 
travel is vertical instead of horizontal. Eight shutter 


speeds from 1/250 to 1/2 sec., and B. Does not have a 


quick-return mirror. Semiautomatic diaphragm which 
requires cocking to full aperture before each exposure 
It closes to predetermined aperture when exposure is 
made Built-in eye-level pentaprism view-finder, no 


Built-in synchronization, flash bulbs at 
j 


range-finder 
1/15 sec electronic flash at 1/30 sec The film ts ac 
vanced and shutter cocked by a single stroke of a lever 
Rewind knob has an indicator to show ASA number and 
type of film loaded into camera. Exposure counter must 
be manually set to zero. Has a lever to lock shutter to 
prevent accidental exposure. Shutter and mechanical 
noise, relatively high. Film-advance mechanism was 
found to be very stiff, and not smooth in operation 
Some falling off in brightness at edges of view-finder 

Quality of lens, fair; it resolved 56 lines per mm. at 
center, 24 lines per mm. at edges, at full aperture. Shut 
ter speeds were within permitted tolerances 


Weight of camera, without case, 1 Ib. 14 oz 2 


35 mm. camera, range-finder type, 
with coupled exposure meter 
and interchangeable lenses 
B. Intermediate 
Anscomark M (Ansco, Binghamton, N. ¥ 
Case, $12.50. Made in Japan 
Ansco X yton f/1.9 coated lens of 50 mm. focal lengt! 


$159.50 


Fully interchangeable lens mount. (See separate listings 
for telephoto and wide-angle lenses Seikosha SL\ 
behind-the-lens shutter with rated speeds of 1/500 to 1 
sec., and B. f stops, f/1.9 to f/22. EVS numbers, 2 to 
18. X-M synchronization. Speeds and f stops inde 

pendently coupled to built-in exposure meter. Delayed 

action release (self-timer Coupled range-finder of 
superimposed-image type with single window for view 
finder and range-finder. However, range-finding spot 
was found to be too small for convenient use. The view 

finder, automatically corrected for parallax, has three 
luminous frames, one for standard 50 mm. lens, one for 
35 mm. wide-angle lens, and one for 100 mm. telephoto 
lens. The camera is focused from 3 ft. to infinity by 
movement of lens in helical mount. Film is advanced 
and the shutter cocked by a single stroke of a lever which 
is mounted on the bottom of the camera. Folding re 
Exposure counter resets to zero auto 


setting tor 


wind crank 
matically when back of camera is opened 
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X and M synchronization locks in position (a good fea- 
ture). Depth-of-field scale. The camera lacks a clearly 
defined reference mark or arrow to show the distance at 
which camera is focused (a disadvantage when one is 
using flash bulbs). A shoe is provided for attaching an 
accessory such as a flash gun. 

To operate, the film index dial located on the back of 
the camera is first set to the ASA number of the film 
being used. A shutter speed is selected that is suitable 
for the subject; then the aperture ring is turned until a 
pointer (located in a window on top of the camera) is 
lined up with the needle of the built-in exposure meter. 
The aperture will then be set for the indicated exposure. 
(If desired, the aperture can be set and the shutter speed 
ring rotated until the pointer and needle coincide.) If 
the shutter speed selected is too fast or too slow, or the 
aperture selected too small or too large for the light con- 
ditions, indicated by one’s being unable to make the 
horseshoe-shaped pointer and the meter needle coincide, 
a different shutter speed or aperture must be selected. 
Workmanship, good. Light reflecting surfaces in front 
of the lens could be a disadvantage under some circum- 
stances. 

Quality of lens, fair; it resolved 56 lines per mm. at 
center, 28 lines per mm. at edges, at full aperture; at 
f/8, resolved 68 lines per mm. at center, 40 lines per mm. 
at edges. Shutter speeds were within permitted toler- 


ances. 
Weight of camera, without case, 2 lb. 3 oz. 3 


35 mm. cameras with built-in exposure 
meter (not coupled), range-finder type 

B. Intermediate 
Minolta A-§ (Minolta Cameras, 150 Broadway, New 
York 38) $49.95. Case, $9.95. Made in Japan. 

Rokkor-TD f/2.8 lens of 45 mm. focal length. Optiper 
Citizen MLT shutter with rated speeds of 1/1000 to 1 sec., 
and B. M-X synchronization. Delayed-action release 
(self-timer). EVS numbers, 3 to 19 (shutter speeds and 
apertures not coupled together). Coupled range-finder of 
superimposed-image type with single window for view- 
finder and range-finder. The view-finder has a luminous 
frame automatically corrected for parallax. 

This camera focuses from 3 ft. to infinity by move- 
ment of lens in helical mount. The film is advanced and 
shutter cocked by a single stroke of a lever. Dial on 
back of camera can be set to indicate type and speed of 
film loaded in the camera. Folding rewind crank. In 
many respects, this is an improved model of the Minolta 
A, having a better view-finder, self-timer, better location 
for the exposure counter (on the top of the camera), 
easier view-finding, single lever (instead of two) for set- 
ting synchronization, and faster lens. A disadvantage 
is a depth-of-field scale that is difficult to read and that 
lacks a clearly defined arrow or mark to show distance 
at which camera is focused. (Knowledge of this distance 
is important for determining correct exposures when 
using flash.) 

Quality of lens on one sample, only fair; it resolved 
48 lines per mm. at center, 28 lines per mm. at edges, at 
full aperture. Considerable astigmatism was present. 
On a second sample tested, quality of the lens was good; 
it resolved 68 lines per mm. at center, 40 lines per mm. 
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at edges, at full aperture, and with a lens of this quality 
the camera would easily be rated A. Recommended. 
(Difference between the two lenses tested may indicate 
a lack of adequate quality control.) Shutter speeds 
were within permitted tolerances. 

Weight of camera, without case, 1 Ib. 10 oz. 1 
Tower S7A (Sears-Roebuck's Cat. No. 3—7424) $34.44. 
plus postage. Case, $5. Made in Japan. 

Tower f/2.8 coated lens of 50 mm. focal length. Tower 
shutter with rated speeds of 1/300 to 1 sec., and B. 
X synchronization. Lacked self-timer. Coupled range- 
finder of superimposed-image type with single window 
for view-finder and range-finder. View-finder was par- 
tially corrected for parallax. The camera is focused from 
3 ft. to infinity by movement of lens in helical mount. 
Film is advanced and shutter cocked by single stroke of 
a lever. Folding rewind crank. A shoe is provided for 
attaching an accessory. Depth-of-field scale was diffi 
cult to read. ASA or DIN speed of film is set on a dial 
located under rewind crank. This dial is turned until 


Sy, a +. 
¢ ~ - 
BS 


2 pointers in a window on the top of the camera coincide, 
and the exposure and stop are read from the dial. The 
user then sets the camera for speed and stop indicated 
Range-finder was slightly inaccurate. 

Quality of lens, only fair; it resolved 40 lines per mm 
at center, 24 lines per mm. at edges, at full aperture, 
when focused with range-finder; when focused by scale, 
resolved 56 lines per mm. at center, 28 lines per mm. at 
edges, at full aperture. Shutter speeds were within 
permitted tolerances. 

Weight of camera, without case, 1 lb. 7 oz 1 


Interchangeable lenses for 35 mm. cameras 


TELEPHOTO 
B. Intermediate 


Ansco Xyton £/4 100-mm. (Ansco) $79.50, with case. 
Made in Japan. 

Can be used with Anscomark M camera only. Stop 
settings are coupled to the exposure meter. The lens is 
focused from 7 ft. to infinity. There is a depth-of-field 
scale. This lens did not have a clearly defined reference 
mark or arrow to show the distance at which the camera 
is focused. 

Quality of lens, good at full aperture, but only fair 
when stopped down; at f/4, resolved 56 lines per mm 
at center, 40 lines per mm. at edges; at f/16, resolved 
34 lines per mm. at center, 24 lines per mm. at edges. 

Weight not including case, 14 oz. 

Spiratone £/2.8 135 mm. (Spiratone, Inc., 135-06 North. 
ern Blvd., Flushing 54, N. Y.) $29.95, plus postage. 
Case, $2. Made in Japan. 





Available in mounts to fit most single-lens reflex cam- 
eras. Some at slightly higher prices. Preset diaphragm 
with click stops. Lens is focused from 6 ft. to infinity. 
Depth-of-field scale. 

Quality of lens, fairly good at full aperture down to 
*/5.6 at which it resolved 48 lines per mm. at center, 40 
lines per mm. at edges; at f/8, quality was good with 
resolution of 56 lines per mm. at center, 48 lines per 
mm. at edges. 

Weight of lens, 1 Ib. 4 0z.; case, 6 oz. 


WIDE-ANGLE 
C. Not Recommended 


Ansco Xyton £/3.5 35 mm. 
case. Made in Japan. 

Can be used with Anscomark M camera only. Stop 
settings are coupled to exposure meter. Focuses from 
3 ft. to infinity. Depth-of-field scale. 

Quality of lens, poor at apertures from f/3.5 to f/11, 
good at f/16 and f/22; at f/3.5, resolved 34 lines per 


Ansco) $59.50, including 


Anscomark M with interchangeable lenses. 


mm. at center, 12 lines per mm. at edges; at f/16, 
resolved 68 lines per mm. at center, 56 lines per mm 
at edges. 

Weight not including case, 8 oz. 


It often pays 
TO CHECK UP ON A COMPANY BEFORE YOU BUY 


[ue consumer who is considering a purchase in- 
volving a substantial sum of money will often be 
wise to check on the financial position and stand 
ing of the manufacturer or dealer, especially if it 
is one in a distant city or one that is not known 
to him. 

The name and business of a manufacturing 
company of any size may be looked up at your 
public library or bank in such commercial refer- 
ence books as Poor's, a corporation directory, or 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers, 
MacRae's, or Conover- Mast. 

There are in addition to the national direc- 
tories, various directories of manufacturers within 
the several states. If a company is not listed in 
one of them, it is normally safe to assume that it 
is not a business or firm of great importance or 
standing. Very often small or fly-by-night com- 
panies adopt a name which sounds big and im- 


pressive and resembles, as closely as possible, the 


name of one of the major manufacturing concerns 
known everywhere. Company names with Gen- 
eral, or National, International, or Dynamic in 
them are especially likely to be in this category, 
at times. 

Sometimes a consumer can obtain a report oO! 
commercial reference on a firm from his bank. 
Banks will usually provide a report for a regular 
customer (and one whose discretion can be trusted), 
either free, or for a small fee (up to $5 or even $10 
in some cases), a sum which is often much less 
than the money that would otherwise be risked 
in the purchase. Remember, however, that the 


bank reference may sometimes give little informa- 
tion beyond the general size of a company's bank 
account and whether it pays its bills. Some firms 
which engage in questionable enterprises have 
done very well indeed, financially On the other 
hand, some company’s banking relationships may 
be very poor, and that would be a reason for 
going slow in entrusting money to them 

Better Business Bureaus restrict themselves to 
giving fact information, and the consumer must 
decide for himself whether or not to purchase a 
product or service. They can tell the inquirer, for 
example, that a certain company has been in busi 
ness for 30 years with an annual volume of sales 
of so many million dollars, that there is no deroga- 
tory information in their files. They cannot, of 
course, guarantee that all transactions of a given 
company will be correctly and fairly handled. No 
one can possibly prov ide such assurances 

Membership in a local Chamber of Commerce 
may often not be a dependable basis of judgment 
Sometimes membership in a chamber of commerce 
means simply that a company has paid its dues, 
not that the business is a sound one and its busi- 
ness policy above reproa h 

The few suggestions made here are simply to 
Suggest to consumers that it is often risky to send 
money to a distant place without obtaining some 
sort of assurance that it will be going to an honest 
and responsible enterpr ise There are practical 
means of finding out something about the financial 
standing of companies or dealers with which one 
might want to do business. 
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Buying an encyclopedia? 


At times, some solid sales resistance may be in order 


HIGH pressure and sharp practice seem peculiarly 
out of place in connection with sales of scholarly 
works such as encyclopedias; yet many encyclo- 
pedias have been sold by the most aggressive sorts 
of high-pressure salesmen. Selling methods for 
even the most respected works have led over the 
years to numerous complaints by the Federal 
Trade Commission, and the names on such com- 
plaints have included distributors of the Amert- 
cana, Britannica, and Collier's encyclopedias, 
among many others. 

A certain amount of sharp practice is apparently 
to be expected in the activities of agents whose 
incomes depend on the number and dollar value 
of their sales. Unfortunately, most encyclopedias 
can't be bought in stores, but are distributed only 
through canvassers who furnish the persuasion 
and push that make sales to many thousands of 
people who will make little use of an encyclopedia 
and would never think of buying an expensive set 
except under pressure of fast-talking personal 
salesmanship. 


Attractive ads may be misleading 

Getting the salesman’s foot inside your door is 
the big problem of any firm which sells encyclo- 
pedias. Getting the salesman out again (without 
an order, if you choose not to buy) is your prob- 
lem, and ofttimes a really tough one. 

One of the commonest dodges to get the high- 
pressure artist into your living room is to offer 
as bait something free, or for “‘free trial,”’ or at a 
seemingly irresistible low bargain price. Ordi- 
narily, in printed advertisements, the bait is pre- 
sented in such terms that the reader supposes the 
book or information he seeks will come by mail; 
Encyclopedia Britannica implants this thought by 
saying anent its ‘“‘free booklet” offer, “‘Send no 
money—not even for postage.”’ 

As a matter of fact, no postage is needed for 
the Britannica's booklet if, as often happens, it 
is delivered to your home in person by an eager- 
beaver sales representative. The World-Wide En- 
cyclopedia (alleged to be a “brand new, up-to- 
date, . . .truly fine encyclopedia. . .all ten volumes 
for only $9.95’’) will probably not arrive by mail 
either, as most readers might expect it would from 
the advertiser's offer to send the set “ prepaid for 
5 days free examination.’’ Instead, a salesman 
is likely to show up with a worn and soiled sample 
volume or two in his briefcase. 


After the ““bait’’ may come a “‘switch’’ 
When a Consumers’ Research staff member sent 
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in a coupon for the World-Wide Encyclopedia and 
tried to get the advertised books from a salesman 
who showed up at his door, a strange reluctance 
developed in the salesman. He seemed to think 
that his customer would not be very happy with 
the World-Wide, but by curious coincidence, this 
same salesman was ready, willing, and eager to 
take an order for another encyclopedia, not men- 
tioned in the advertisement, at more than 10 
times the come-on price advertised for World- 
Wide Encyclopedia. 

The customer, however, demanded the World- 
Wide as advertised, and the salesman admitted 
he had a set in the car which he would turn over 
for the advertised price of $9.95. How about the 
advertised free 5-day examination? The salesman 
knew nothing of that. He could leave the $9.95 
set of books (and the “‘free’’ dictionary) only for 
cash in hand. 


Try, try again 

A few months later, an almost identical advertise- 
ment appeared; our staff member again sent in 
the coupon. His hopes that a different salesman 
would appear were realized; personnel turnover 
in this field is understandably large. The previous 
selling pitch for an unadvertised, much more ex- 
pensive set was essentially repeated, except that 
this time there was no offer to provide the low- 
priced advertised set for a cash payment; instead, 
delivery, when insisted upon, was promised by 
mail; the set did in fact arrive by parcel post soon 
thereafter. 

After examination for the stipulated 5-day 
period, the encyclopedia was mailed back. This 
did not preclude receipt of two notices demanding 
payment. Ultimately, the notices stopped com- 
ing, but only after a letter was sent to the seller 
telling him the books had been returned. 

During the 5-day examination period, the 
World-Wide Encyclopedia was looked over by 
several staff members of Consumers’ Research 
who have had considerable experience in selecting 
and using reference works. The books were 
judged to have some limited merit; they fell far 
short, however, of the quality one might have 
expected from reading the advertisements for 
them. Since the salesman who responded to 
orders for the World-Wide tried to sell another 
encyclopedia instead, World-Wide's lack of great 
merit was not astonishing. If it were too good, 
it might sell too well, whereas its apparent pur- 
pose was to serve as bait, perhaps not to be sold 





at all if a way could be found to avoid its sale. 

If you are in the market for an encyclopedia 
(and having one in the home may be of great 
value to both adults and children), base your 
choice on unbiased evaluations, and on leisurely 
examination of some of the many sets offered. 
See CONSUMER BULLETIN for December 1959 for 
advice on encyclopedias, especially for children, 
and comments on several of the better ones. 
(Reprints of the article may be had for 10 cents 
each.) In the public library you will be able to 
see a number of encyclopedias, and the librarian 
will be a source of valuable information and ad- 
vice. If the library has a file of the American 
Library Association's ‘‘ Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin’ and its predecessor, “‘Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin,’’ you can find in these pub- 
lications unbiased and authoritative reviews of 


almost all encyclopedias, with information (often 
hard to get from salesmen) about the actual dates 
of writing and publication and about the true, 
unpadded prices. 

Another source of data is an 11 x 17 inch sheet, 
Comparison of Encyclopedias, issued by Laurance 
H. Hart (14 W. Walnut St., Metuchen, N.J.) 
This so-called ‘‘ Hart Chart,” now in its 30th year 
and 66th edition, compresses a very large amount 
of important information into relatively small 
space. It gives copyright dates, number of vol- 
umes and pages, prices, other useful information, 
and brief value judgments on more than 30 en- 
cyclopedias. Similar charts are also available for 
dictionaries and atlases. The various charts may 
be obtained by mail from Mr. Hart for 35 cents 
each; a stamped self-addressed envelope should 
accompany the order 





afford them) 


“Sazie Sez” 


Being another letter f 


Dere Mabel 


Im reel glad to here you had a good vacation fanc\ 
youre going to Niagara after all these vears married 
to old Bill 


We didnt get any vacation this year or rather 
we didnt go away because the little weed saved up 


after our previous troubles was took by a slick 


ensicl encikelo book salesman 


One nite after weed got the kids in bed and wer 
watching a 1934 movie on the idiot box as George 
calls it theres a knock on the door and a young 
feller with a fat breif case in his hand and a big 
smile who sez Hi folks I am from the advertising 
depart. of the Ensyklo 
know Etheopia, and you folks are reel lu 


I ncK leo 


oh you 


as youve been s¢ lex ted to have our new 40 volume 


set of books in your home for free! 


Well George looks at him like as if hes just sed 
there was a beer strike but by that time hes in 


the door and sat in the best chair 


Look folks he sez what would you say if I told 
you you could have this magnifisent set of genuine 
imitation leather bound books put out by my com 
pany without paying one penny. Well I can see 
George is about to tell him so I quick say oh yes 
weed like it fine 





The following piece, reprinted by permission from the REPORTER, published by the San Diego 
Better Business Bureau, presents in a sort of Ring Lardner style something of the essence of mod 
ern high-pressure tactics clever salesmen use to sell encyclopedias (often to those who can least 
The flavor of the supersalesman’s pitch with its shrewd misrepresentations and sly 
approach is very well reflected in the letter from Suzie to her friend Mabel 


So then he goes on and sez he aint a salesman 
and couldnt sell us a set even if he wanted to and 
all we have to do to get the set in our home is to 
give his co. permission to show folks in the neigh 
borhood the set in our livingroom and for us to buy 
a year book each year for the next ten years and 


when George sez no he throws in a bookcase mad 


of mahogny grained plastic coted fibreboard 

Well George still sez nothing and | know hes 
thinking about all them other deals that went 
wrong so the feller sez how about your kids you 
dont want to deny them the advantages that the 
Enc. Etheopia can bring them do you and I can sec 
George feels reel mean and the salesman feller 
sees it too and sez OK you ought to pay for the 
first yearbook now $17.50 but Ill pay for it out 
of my own pocket as I dont like to see your kids 
cheated and we sign a paper and agree to pay $17.50 
for ten years but we have to pay it off in two years 
and with the finance charges it reely put paid to 
our trip 

I called the Better Business Bureau next day and 
they sed that this is a phony gimmick used by a few 
salesmen and the full set with case and yearbooks 
sells all the time for $180.00. Lwoks like we fell 
good and proper for his pitch 

Now old George is reel irritibl 
the books in the garage until the 
to use them Altho what good they! 
dont know as our eldest is just 4 

Oh dere 

your f{nend, 


Suzie 
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The new sports or camper station wagons 


Tue maker of the Volkswagen automobile 
very conclusively proved there was a big 
market in this country for well-built, small, 
rugged cars and thereby forced Detroit to 
change its mind and produce small cars, too. 
Volkswagen now appears to have repeated its 
outstanding accomplishment of persuasion by 
successful example with its station wagon, 
for General Motors and Ford have found it 
expedient to bring out vehicles of essentially 
similar body design. They are the Chevrolet 
Greenbrier Sports Wagon, which uses the 
Corvatr air-cooled engine, and the Ford Econo- 
line Station Bus, which uses the Falcon engine. 

These versatile vehicles can be easily and 
quickly converted from station wagons carry- 
ing eight or nine passengers to small closed 
trucks or camping wagons capable of carrying 
about twice as much cargo as regular full-size 
station wagons. Volkswagen has a separate 
model called the Camper, fitted with seats 
that convert to beds, a kitchen washroom 
cabinet, a water supply tank, and two folding 
tables. (Ice box, toilet, and two-burner- 
range cooker are available extras.) 

Compared to the Volkswagen station wagon, 
the Greenbrier and Econoline are somewhat 
larger, heavier, and more powerful, and they 
use more gasoline. The Econoline’s engine is 
located between the driver and the front seat 
passenger, making it an eight-passenger ve- 
hicle, compared to nine passengers for the 
Greenbrier and Volkswagen. 

The Greenbrier’s engine, like the Corvatr’s, 


Entering the front seat is a bit difficult, on each of the three 
makes of the sports or camper wagons. 
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is in the rear. The Greenbrier wagon has the 
disadvantage that the section of the floor 
over the engine is 13 inches above the regular 
floor. The regular floor is only 14 inches 
above the ground, however, and the car is 
thus much easier to enter through the side 
doors than the Econoline, whose floor is 25 
inches from the ground, making it desirable 
to purchase the optional auxiliary step at 
$45, unless you wish to carry a portable step. 
Volkswagen, with its rear-mounted engine, 
also has a high floor, 20 inches from the 
ground with a step-up of about 19 inches 
above the engine. Entering the front seat of 
all three is somewhat difficult because of the 
high floor levels (Greenbrier, 21 inches; Econo- 
line, 22 inches; Volkswagen, 20 inches) and 
because the front wheel housings limit the 
space available for entrance. 


Riding qualities 

Although different suspension systems are 
used on these three wagons, there was, sur- 
prisingly enough, not much difference in rid- 
ing quality. On rough roads, the Greenbrier, 
with its four-wheel independent suspension, 
gave a somewhat softer ride. Volkswagen, 
with a torsion-bar suspension at front and 
rear, gave a good ride, and the Econoline, 
with old-fashioned solid axles and leaf springs, 
also gave a good ride, but on rough roads 
there was some tendency to jounce the driver 
and front seat passenger. On good roads, the 
ride of all three was quite satisfactory. Ac- 
tion of all three in going around corners was 
likewise good, but the Greenbrier had some- 
what less leaning of the body than the others 
in going around curves. All three makes 
tended to weave at speeds above 50 miles per 
hour in strong gusty winds. 

Since the driver is seated approximately 
where the left front fender of a regular car is 
located, it is necessary for the driver in all 
three makes to pull ahead 3 or 4 feet further 
than usual, before making a turn, to avoid 
hitting rear wheels on curbs or bumping into 
posts. Drivers, however, soon adjusted them- 
selves to this difference in steering character- 
istics. 





Chevrolet Greenbrier 


The Greenbrier was judged first choice, over 
Econoline and Volkswagen, for family use. 


A. Recommended 


Chevrolet Greenbrier mode! tested had Powerglide 
transmission with 3.89 to 1 rear axle ratio, and 
the accessory equipment listed under the heading 
“*Price."" Seats were very comfortable. Leg room 
was adequate, but headroom was insufficient for 
tall persons wearing hats. The car has right and 
left front doors for driver and passengers; there 
are double side doors on the right and double rear 
doors (additional double doors on left side can be 
ordered at extra cost); the second and third seats 
are easily removed by loosening wing nuts. 


Brakes were very good. The parking brake is of 
the ratchet type, of the same type as used on the 
Corvair, and was satisfactory. There is poor visi- 
bility toward the rear, due to small rear windows 
and a center solid section between windows. Ac- 
cess to engine is by opening a rear panel and re- 
moving a floor panel, held in place by screws in 
the rear compartment. Signal lights instead of the 
more desirable meters were used for battery charge 
and fan indicator, oil pressure, and temperature. 
Taillights were recessed flush with the body and 


could not be readily seen from the sides—a hazard 
when backing out of driveways or at crossroads 
Interior noise was low at front and second seat 
positions, but some engine noise was noticeable 
but not objectionable at the third-seat position. 


Performance 

Acceleration and gasoline mileage tests were made 
with a 620-lb. load. Acceleration was satisfactory, 
much better than Econoline and considerably 
better than Volkswagen (see Table II). Miles per 
gallon, 20.5, at a constant speed of 50 m.p.h. (not 
as economical as Econoline and Volkswagen which, 
however, were equipped with the more efficient 
standard shift transmissions). Speedometer was 
about 2% fast; odometer, about 1% fast 


Price 

“Posted price,’ $3029.90, itemized as follows 
Base price, $2651 with 2 seats; third seat, $37.70; 
direct-air heater-defroster, $74.25; Powerglide, 
$156.60; 2-speed wiper and washer, $16.15; front 
shock absorbers, $7.55: 2-tone paint, $26.90 
freight, $59.75. 





Ford Econoline 


Ford Econoline is judged second choice, over 
Volkswagen, for family use, but those who wish 
to carry large bulky items may find the Econoline 
preferable to the Greenbrier. 


A. Recommended 
Ford Econoline mode! tested had manual shift 
transmission with 3.5 to 1 rear axle ratio, and the 
accessory equipment listed under the heading 
‘*Price.’” Seats were very comfortable, and head- 
room and leg room were more than adequate. 
There are right and left front doors for driver and 
passenger, a double side door on the right, and a 


double rear door; the second | 
bolted to the floor but easily removabk 

Brakes, although not of the self-adjusting type 
used on regular Ford passenger cars, were found 
very good. The parking brake is of the pull up 
and turn lever type located on the floor to the 
right of the driver and can be used fairly well as 


Vision 


an emergency brake in case of necessity 
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all around is much better than average for this 
kind of vehicle. 

The engine was located in a housing between 
the froni seats, and was readily accessible for 
servicing. Signal lights instead of the more de- 
sirable meters were used for battery charge indi- 
cator and oil pressure. Rear tail and turn indica- 
tor lights could not be seen from the side—a haz- 
ard when backing out of driveways or at cross- 
roads. Interior noise from engine was low, but 
external noise due to wind at speeds of 55 to 60 
m.p.h. was considered objectionable by some 
passengers. 


Performance 

Acceleration and gasoline mileage tests were made 
with a total load of 620 Ib. Acceleration (see 
Table II) was judged satisfactory on normal 
roads, but was found to be somewhat sluggish on 


steep hills. If the Econoline is to be used in a hilly 
region, the optional 4 to 1 rear axle (instead of the 
standard 3.5 to 1) is recommended. Miles per 
gallon of gasoline, 22.5, at a constant speed of 
50 m.p.h. (good). Speedometer was approxi- 
mately 2% fast; odometer, approximately correct. 


Price 

“Posted price,”’ $2752.30, itemized as follows 
Base price, $2092; chrome front and rear bumpers, 
$33.80; custom paneling sides and roof, rubber 
floor mats, $154.50; heater-defroster, $68.20; 
radio, $59.20; right front “‘flip’’-type removable 
seat, $5.70; second and third seats, $96.40; auxili- 
ary step, right side, $45.10; 7 x 13 6-ply white 
sidewall tires, $67; heavy-duty front and rear 
springs, $10.70; 2-tone paint, $26.90; outside 
mirrors—right, $4.90; left, $4.90; freight, $83 





Volkswagen 
station wagon 


The Volkswagen was a very well-built vehicle, 
but decidedly underpowered compared to Econo- 
line and Greenbrier. 


B. Intermediate 


Volkswagen mode! tested had a 4-forward-speed, 
fully-synchronized manual transmission. The 
full-width seats were comfortable; headroom was 
adequate, but leg and foot room in the front was 


Table | 





inadequate. There are right and left front doors 
for driver and front seat passengers, a double side 
door on the right, and one-piece lift-gate at the 
rear. The second and third seats are bolted to 
the floor and easily removable. Brakes were 


found satisfactory. Parking brake was a ratchet 


Specifications 





Cargo space 


Meximum 
side door 
opening, inches 


width 





Chevrolet Greenbrier 6 


Ford Econoline 6 


Volkswagen 4 
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type protruding from center of the floor to the 
right of the manual floor shift lever, and was of a 
type satisfactory for use as an emergency brake 
in case of necessity. Short-armed people, how- 
ever, may find it awkward to reach. 

Access to the engine was by opening (with a T 
wrench) a fairly large rear panel. Signal lights 
instead of meters were used for oil pressure, tem- 
perature, and battery charge indicators. The VW 
is not equipped with a gasoline gauge, but a re- 
serve fuel tank holding 1.3 gal. can be switched in 
to feed fuel if that in main tank is used up un- 
expectedly. 

Vision at front and sides, very good, but poor 
a larger inside 
Interior 


to the rear due to small window; 
rear-view mirror would be desirable 
noise was low. 

Because of the low horsepower engine, a rela- 
tively high numerical rear axle ratio (5.73 to 1) is 
used, with transmission ratios of 1.22 to 1 in third 
gear and 0.82 to 1 in fourth gear 


Performance 

Model tested would not reach 60 m.p.h. in a rea 
sonable time with 620-lb. load, hence figures given 
in Table II are for from 0 to 50 m.p.h. In the 
40 to 60 m.p.h. runs, load was reduced to 175 Ib 
driver only). Acceleration was relatively slow 
compared to Econoline and Greenbrier. Miles per 
gallon of gasoline with 620-lb. load, 25, at a con 
stant speed of 50 m.p.h. Speedometer was ap- 
proximately 2% fast; odometer, approximately 
1% fast 


Price 

“Posted price,’’ $2417.05, itemized as follows 
Port ol entry price, $2245: adjustable windows, 
$26.05; dual outer mirrors, $15; Bendix radio, 
$85: freight, $46 


Table |!—-Results of performance tests 


Department store association 


adopts a code of symbols to guide 
buyers of fabrics and garments 


THE svmbols shown here have been proposed by 
the National Retail Merchants Association in the 
hope that they will be a solution to the long-time 
problem of how to let the consumer know the 
right way to care for the textile products she buys 


SURE CARE SYMBOLS 


Follow these symbols to WASH or DRY-CLEAN and IRON your 
clothes or home furnishings with satislactory results. Look for 
the labels with these simple guides to happier woshdcys 


B a 
use bleach carefully a 
x oe! 


you may weeh by 
you mey dry clean do pot dry clean 


mechine or by head 





} 


ween by hand may be ironed 

















Acceleration time in seconds 


Miles per 
gallon 


Make 





Chevrolet Greenbrier 


Ford Econoline 


Volkswagen 





RECOMMENDED WASH TEMPERATURES 
hot: 
160 hot water with any soap or detergent siemens 


medium hot water with any soap or 


feterger 


warm water with mild soap or mild 


detergent 


so 4 water it lessens the danger 
{ staining and shrinkage 


wash seperately it leesene tt 
f staining and shrinkage 











OOK ON LABELS WHAT THET TELL ToT 


Weeh dy machine or by hand in h 
with any soap or detergent Use t 
arefully Tumble dry Do not dry 


Irom with hot tron 





Waeeh by bend in warm wetter ~ 
soap of detergent Do not bleach 


lean. Little or no ironing 





The new symbols will appear on labels that are 
to be attached permanently to textiles and gar- 
ments. In this way the consumer will always 
have on hand information that will tell her whether 
the product is washable or dry-cleanable. The 
labeling is specific enough to in recom 
mended washing temperatures and even the ap 
proximate settings of the iron. True, the settings 
on the housewife’s iron will not correspond with 
the heat setting indications (Hot, Medium, Cool 
but it is not expected that any housewife will have 
difficulty in deciding on what is a cool iron 

A number of companies are using the symbols 
on their products, and goods bearing the new 


labels should appear in stores this summer 
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Excess sugar, chemical additives in our diet, 
and the food ‘experts’ 


Overemphasis, in our diet, on less desirable kinds of food and potentially 


harmful chemicals is often fostered by pronouncements of so-called experts. 


Some able researchers are on the consumer’s side, but too many strive to be 


helpful to the industrial interests which pay their salaries or support their 


research, rather than to the public which ultimately foots all the bills. 


The “quick energy” that comes from carbo- 
hydrates and is so much praised in advertising 
of the sugar interests is short-lived. The mal- 
nourished child who is fed much sugar will quickly 
lose interest in activity after his bottle of a soft 
drink or an ice cream soda and soon sink back 
again into his prior passive state. Many teen- 
agers and youths need to place a particularly firm 
limit on starches, sweets, and fats (such as choco- 
late candies, cakes, and syrups, and especially 
cola drinks) in order to avoid the disfiguring ef- 
fects of acne, which presents a very serious psycho- 
logical problem for many young people. 

Even very young people sometimes suffer from 
diabetes or are close to being stricken by the 
disease; its onset may sometimes be prevented 
by rigid restriction of intake of carbohydrate 
foods, including candy, cake, pie, ice cream, soft 
drinks, sweet canned fruits, and sweet snack 
Young people with such incipient diabetes may 
never develop the disease in its more dangerous 
form if they are careful to avoid overeating and 
overconsumption of carbohydrates. 

Older people should not imitate the diet of 
children; a diet favorable to growth of the young 
is not good for maintenance in older people. What 
is effectively utilized by a child for the great phys- 
ical activity of the growing period becomes fat in 
older folk, and may be a precursor of degenerative 
disease, such as diabetes, heart disease, or cancer. 
Elderly folk have a tendency to use diets which 
are very high in carbohydrates; they should aim 
constantly at a diet which is high in lean meat and 
low-fat fish and which contains relatively small 
quantities of fatty, starchy, and sugary foods. 

The ideal diet is not at all similar to what one 
eminent physician has called our “present-day 
perverted taste habits.” The good diet should 
be high in proteins, low in fat, especially processed 
(hydrogenated) cooking fats, and, so far as practi- 
cable, low in manufactured or processed foods, re- 
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fined sugar and starch. The typical breakfast of 
sweetened coffee and a sugared roll, or pancakes 
and syrup, is a most unsuitable way to begin a day, 
especially when followed in mid-morning by more 
coffee and a sweetened roll or cake of some kind, 
perhaps a candy bar. This sort of diet is well cal- 
culated to produce lack of appetite for desirable 
foods and to establish a state of diminished vigor, 
a general lassitude, and weakened resistance to 
disease. Besides, a diet high in sugar is definitely 
bad for the digestion. 

Dr. Ancel Keys, professor of physiology at the 
University of Minnesota, writing in a publication 
of the U.S. Public Health Service, is authority for 
the statement that sugar and white flour are 
highly unnatural nutrients and that more natural 
mixtures of food substances impose less violent 
loads on the regulatory machinery of the body. 

A federal governmental research agency recently 
reported discovery of a new process for the preser- 
vation of cream by addition of sugar (about 30 
percent) as a means of saving the expense and 
space of processing and freezing. The announce- 
ment suggested that the sugar-preserved cream in 
sealed tins can be stored for months at 60 degrees 
or higher, and said that even after the tins are 
opened, the sugared cream can be used without 
refrigeration for at least a week. 

Such a product is inherently open to objection, 
nutritionally, as are all foods that are high in sugar 
and correspondingly deficient in their content of 
essential nutritional elements that characterize 
“strictly fresh’’ foods, and that keep well without 
refrigeration. Essential food elements are highly 
perishable, susceptible to loss by time and by 
contact with the air, with metals, with chemical 
preservatives, with light and heat; marked dete- 
rioration of food quality sometimes occurs within 
a very few hours, a fact often noted with respect 
to sweet corn, peas, strawberries, and other spe- 
cially perishable vegetables and fruits. 





One might properly suggest that governmental 
research agencies, and research people in colleges 
and universities, should leave to chemists and 
others directly employed by the food industry the 
job of finding new ways to utilize the less desirable 
and more artificial types of food materials, such 
as sugar, hydrogenated fats, dyed and sulfur- 
treated fruits, and a great many other question- 
ably wholesome items 


Some university researchers too chummy 
with the chemical additives industry 


Industry propaganda for such relatively deficient 
foods does harm enough without being supple- 
mented by work of federal, state, and university 
research ; gencies, and of food chemists, physiolo- 
gists, and toxicologists in academic positions. 
Especially objectionable is the close tie between 
the food trades and researchers in nutritional 
science. A lecturer on nutrition topics from a 
major university whose talks support the types 
of products favored by the food industry, and 
include even a recommendation of sugar as a de- 
sirable food material, ridicules all who criticize 
the ever-growing practice of dosing foods and 
beverages with the 3000 kinds of chemical addi- 
tives now estimated to be available to the food 
trades. Such men argue that since salt and sugar 
are chemicals, and are poisonous in huge over- 
doses, we should gladly tolerate smaller doses, 
daily, of other chemicals, coal-tar dyes, propy lene 
glycol, sodium nitrite, and many others. This 
nutritionist cannot help but do a great deal of 
harm to his institution by the closeness of his ties 
to industry and his remoteness from the concerns 
ot consumers 

There are those who feel that any university 
should dec line grants trom major food manutac- 
turers for nutrition research; one does not have 
to be of a suspicious nature to assume that such 
grants could have a strong tendency to influence 
research workers and heads of departments to 
accept chemical additives as a major boon to man- 
kind—rather than as a trend toward sophistica 
tion and corruption of our food supply that needs 


to be scrutinized closely, questioned, and criticized 
at every point. 

The assumption that whatever food manufac- 
turers make with whatever chemical additives 
they choose to use is going to be good lor people 
over a lifetime of consumption olf chemicalized, 
processed, and preserved and otherwise unnatural 
foods may look all right to food technologists, but 
such an assumption raises the hackles of us con- 
sumers who remember a few of the mistakes made 
by governmental authorities. Federal agencies 
once approved the use of butter yellow (dimethy]l- 
aminoazobenzene) as a legal food dye, dulcin as 
an artificial sweetener; and until recently, ac- 
cepted coumarin and safrol as food and beverage 
flavors (extensively used for manv years , amino- 
triazole as a weed killer, aramite as a pesticide to 
be used against mites (acarids, plant, animal, and 
poultry parasites stilbestrol as a_ bio« hemical 
transformer of cockerels into an imitation of 
capons. All but one of these were shown to be 
care inogenic cancer-starting to test animals 
after they had been widely used. Animal experi- 
ments showed that coumarin caused a tendency 
to hemorrhage. Several tipstick dyes were found 
to cause liver injurv (when fed to animals) or to be 
potentially cancer-causing 

There has been a oon <i deal of talk among the 
experts on food additives, in and out of govern- 
ment, to the effect that we must take 
risks’’ with potential cancer hazards in foods, as a 


‘calculated 


necessary way of dealing with the problems ol 
living in an agricultural and food processing econ- 
omy founded on mass production and mass mar- 
keting 
William C. Hueper, has well expressed it in refer- 


But as the eminent cancer researcher, Dr 


ring to calculated risks, there are distinct differ- 
ences in exposure between those who run the risks 
and those who do the calculating. The calculator, 
with his expert know ledge, cantoa degree protect 
himself; the rest of the population must take what 
comes in foods and beverages prepared by men 
Ww ho do not concede that there are some ingredients 
and additives that man’s digestive tract is not able 
to deal with and remain normal and health 
throughout a long lifetime 


Note for teachers 
Special rates for Bulletins for school use 
Family, Family Security, Social Hygiene, General 
Business and the Consumer, and others 


CONSUMER BULLETINS, monthly and annual, have 
special value in filling the needs of teachers 
for material to supplement their teaching. The 
BULLETINS are useful in a great variety of courses, 
Consumer Education, Consumer Science, Science, 
Home Economics, Economics, Social Science, 
Sociology, Social Economy and Standards of 
Living, Economic and Financial Problems of the 


Teachers are inv ited to write fora special school 
order form which makes available the rates ap- 
plying to subscriptions for groups in schools and 
colleges. These rates apply both to the ANNUAI 
BULLETIN and to monthly issues of CONSUMER 
BULLETIN for the school year October through J une 
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Legibility and placement of controls on a counter-top unit is important. 


Separate lights were provided on ths model at the left (Kenmore 


to indicate which of the burners was turned on. The controls are functionally placed, as well. The controls illustrated in the center 
Norge) were satisfactorily arranged, but the markings on them were difficult to see. When located at the rear, as on the right . Tappan), 
work space is available for a hot pan or pot, but the controls would then be obscured. 


The new controls on cooking appliances 


Oven controls 


There are probably millions of oven clock-timers 
on both electric and gas ranges which are unused 
solely because they are too complicated to be set 
correctly by persons who do not use them regu- 
larly, and are unwilling to master the relation- 
ships of a complex set of dials, knobs, and pointers. 
Fortunately, some of the manufacturers have now 
done something about this situation. 

Of the several new designs of oven timers, Con- 
sumers’ Research engineers preferred the type 
which employs two separate clock dials, one of 
which is set for time to “‘Start,’’ the other for time 
to Stop” or time to “ Bake.”’ The arrangement is 
not wholly satisfactory on some models with this 
general class of timer, because it is necessary, 
before the oven can be used rovtinely, to reset the 
control to ‘‘Manual”’ after the timed baking or 
roasting operation is completed. Many thou- 
sands of service calls have been made by service- 
men to restore an oven that refused to heat, when 
all that was needed was to set a little control knob 
to its normal or “‘ Manual”’ position. 

In some new controls, another dial is used to 
indicate oven temperature, and a fourth to choose 
the function desired—BAKE, BROIL, Or PREHEAT. 
It is our opinion that even after becoming used to 
the operation of this type control, some users who 
are in a hurry will fail to turn the knob from the 
PREHEAT position (with which both bake and broil 
elements are on) to the BAKE position, with the 
result that cakes, biscuits, or roasts will be over- 
done on top and underdone on the bottom. In 
another new tvpe of control, either BAKE, BROIL, 
or TIME BAKE functions may be selected, and on 
the General Electric and Hotpoint ovens there is no 
need to worry about resetting a small button or 
dial to “‘ Manual” for regular baking or broiling 
following use of the clock-timer. This latter ar- 
rangement would seem to be slightly preferable, 
overall, to the others described or examined by CR 
in its tests on built-in electric ovens reported in 
the April 1961 BULLETIN. 
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“Step’’ versus “‘stepless’’ controls 
Consumers’ Research is of the opinion that the 
5- or 7-position, step-type controls are preferable 
to any of the continuous-type controls yet ex- 
amined for, surprisingly enough, the step-type 
control provides steady, continuous heat, whereas 
the so-called stepless control provides interrupted, 
discontinuous heating. With the step-type con- 
trol, two separate heating wires are employed 
which are enclosed within separate shells or in a 
single metai shell. The control switch provides 
the means for connecting either one or both ele- 
ments to either 115 or 230 volts. In this manner 
several (usually 5 or 7) different heat settings are 
made available and the heat output is continuous 
at any setting. 

With the newer stepless-type control, one 
single element is connected to 230 volts (or 115 
volts) and heat output is varied through use of a 
bimetallic element which closes and opens the 
electrical circuit to the element, intermittently 
Thus, if the element is rated at 2000 watts, it is 
‘“‘on”’ continuously only at the “high heat”’ posi- 
tion. At the mid position the element may be 
‘“‘on’’ only half the time (and thus provides an 
amount of heat equivalent to that provided by a 
1000-watt element burning continuously), and at 
the low position it may be on possibly only 6 
seconds in every 2 minutes and off for 114 seconds 
(giving over all, but not on a short-term basis, the 
effect of a 100-watt element). 

If you try to set the stepless control at the 
point where a small pot of soup just boils, you 
may find that boiling is intermittent. If you turn 
up the control to the point where the temperature 
stays at the boiling point, boiling may be too 
violent during those intervals when the burner is 
‘“‘on.’’ The housewife may learn, in time, to judge 
the proper setting for each particular pot-and- 
contents combination, but the learning process 
will be shorter and easier if she has the simpler 
step-type controls and can make her choice from 
only 5 or 7 positions. 





What appear to be bargains on the Sunday newspaper 
mail-order pages are often fakes, or are advertised in 


highly misleading terms. 


The Federal Trade Commission 


does occasionally take effective action against a few ad- 
vertisers who mislead in conspicuous ways, but the con- 
sumer’s best safeguard lies in his own alertness, his 
ability to spot the half truth and the unrealizable claim. 


The case of the Federal Trade Commission 
and the not-so-fluffy towels 


or, When is a towel not a towel? 


IN CONSUMER BULLETIN for August 1960, we 
discussed under the heading, ‘‘ Things we can do 
without,’ a kind of so-called ‘‘towel’’ that looks 
and teels pretty much like paper toweling, but has 
quite often been advertised in terms that suggest 
to many readers ordinary towels made of woven 
textile fabrics We told the story of partners 
Marcus and Leon Rosenfeld, whose business 
names have included Towel Shop, L & M Co., 40 
Towel Co., 50 Towel Co., and Wholesale Towel 
Co. In 1954, the partners agreed in a legal docu- 
ment filed with the Federal Trade Commission to 
mention in all advertising that their towels were 
In 1960, the F.T.C. again charged 
them with several instances of misleading adver- 


““unwoven 


tising, and this time the Commission elicited an 
agreement that the partners would not advertise 
the non-woven products as “towels” without 
making clear that they have different character- 
istics from the sori of woven fabric towels that 
are in common use in homes 

In the light of this published rebuke to the 
towel vendors, it was natural to expect that other 
sellers of non-woven “‘towels’’ would get the same 
treatment from the federal regulatory agency. 
And this seemed to be what was happening when 
one Stanley Perkis (advertising under the name 
Murray Hill House) was directed to answer a 
complaint that his “large soft fluffy white towels”’ 
did not have the appearance, thickness, or texture 
ol household towels, as was represented. How- 
ever, the next thing heard about Murray Hill 
House and its towels was a report (some seven 
months after the original complaint) that a Fed- 
eral Trade Commission hearing examiner had 
acted to dismiss the charges “for failure of proof.” 


Five so-called “ public’’ witnesses, presumably 


representative ol the man on the street or a 
typi al reader of an advertisement, had said that, 
from reading the advertisement, they would not 
have expected to receive the sort of ‘‘ towels” sent 
out by Murray Hill House. In addition to the 
five ‘‘public’’ witnesses, others were on hand who 
were not called, but who, it was agreed by both 
sides, would have offered similar testimony. But 
the examiner was not satished He held that 
‘““statements made by the ‘public witnesses’ were 
not worthy of credence.” 

‘There was no showing,” the examiner said, “in 
testimony or by other evidence as to what type 
or types of towels are customarily used in the 
home; there is no evidence that respondent's 
towels are not of a type which is customarily used 
in the home Although it may be judicially 
noticed that, customarily, many types of towels 
are found and used in the home, it would be 
presumptuous and beyond the realm of the ex- 
pertise [expert skill or knowledge] that may be 
exercised in administrative hearings [Italics ours] 
for one to say, lacking evidentiary justification, 
that any one particular type of towel is not cus- 
tomarily used in the home. That a customer does 
not get the type of towel which he may have 
expected from reading an advertisement does not 
establish that the type actually received is not 
customarily used in the home. : 

However, the hearing examiner's dismissal of 
the charges was not the end of this story. The 
government attorney appealed from the ex- 
aminer’s judgment to the full Federal Trade 
Commission. This august body took a different 
view of the evidence (a rational one, as most per- 
sons would think), and reversed the principal 
decision of its hearing examiner. As stated in the 
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official opinion formulated by Commissioner 
Sigurd Anderson : 

“We do not subscribe to the position taken by 
the hearing examiner. On the basis of the 
testimony of the public witnesses and from our 
own reading of respondent’s advertising, it is our 
opinion that the public may be led to believe by 
such advertising that the products described 
therein are cloth towels having the appearance, 
thickness and texture of cloth towels customarily 
used in the home. . . .There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that respondent's product is not [such] a 
cloth towel... .” 

The Commission thereupon “vacated and set 
aside”’ its examiner's decision, and ordered Murray 
Hill House to stop misrepresenting its product 


“e 


with respect to appearance, thickness, or texture. 
(The Commission decided there was no evidence 
of deception as to the size of the towels.) 


Consumers’ Research commends the F.T.C. for 
its common-sense decision to overrule its ex- 
aminer’s curiously tangled and legalistic reason- 
ing. Consumers will do well to bear in mind the 
advice we offered in our August 1960 BULLETIN. 
Careful consumers will pass up “bargain” offers 
of unwoven towels. (And other offerings on 
Sunday mail-order pages of what appear to be 
exceptional or remarkable bargains.) The real 
bargains, if any, are more likely to be found in 
your own town or city, where you can see and 
handle them. 


A useful guide to camping and outdoor activities 


(The beginning of this article on page 39) 


there is a brief but apparently definitive 
treatment of the packsack (rucksack and 
packboard) problem. The miner’s tent, dis- 
cussed at considerable length, is one of the 
best for one or two persons. (Professor 
Jennings made his own miner’s tent some 35 
years ago.) However, much camping is done 
in larger groups; family camping is common 


today, as are hunting and fishing parties of, 


say, four to six men. For such groups, wall 
tents are much better. 

Deciding what to take on a camping trip 
to be comfortable, while at the same time 
keeping down the weight to be carried, is a 
basic problem, and is excellently treated in 
this book. There is also very good, simply 
presented advice on the kinds and amounts 
of food to take on a camping trip. 

Our consultant considers the chapter on 
Maps and Compasses to be the best discus- 
sion he has ever read on finding one’s way in 
wild, unbroken country. The presentation is 
concise, simple, and complete. A chapter on 
Nature covers well a variety of topics, and 
will be particularly helpful in opening new 
vistas to city dwellers. However, we do not 
advise our readers to undertake mushroom 
hunting, described in this chapter. There are 
too many chances for error; distinguishing 
mushrooms from poisonous toadstools should 
be left to the expert mycologists. 

Under the title Outdoor Accessories, prac- 
tical information is given about clothing, out- 
door tools, binoculars, sunglasses, and sleep- 
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ing bags. The chapter on Public Lands in- 
cludes very useful lists of national and state 
areas available to the public for outdoor ac- 
tivities, with good brief descriptions and in- 
formation about where to write for more 
details. 

There are 22 chapters in all; not already 
mentioned are those on First Aid, Fishing, 
Hunting, Mountain Climbing, Photography 
(definitely not up to date technically, but 
good in its treatment of some problems in 
photographing subjects of interest to out- 
doorsmen), Shooting, Tanning, Trapping, 
Travel (trailers, boat trailers, beach buggies), 
Underwater Sports, Weather, and Winter 
Sports. 

Throughout The Outdoor Encyclopedia are 
many well selected and excellently repro- 
duced photographs, drawings, and diagrams; 
these serve well to illustrate the text and also 
give much added information. An outstand- 
ing example is the series of drawings in the 
chapter on Trapping, which show various 
animals and their tracks as well as suggested 
methods of trapping. 

Consumers’ Research recommends this com- 
prehensive volume as a fine book, a worthy 
present, to be treasured by both neophytes 
and experienced outdoorsmen. 


The Outdoor Encyclopedia. Compiled by Ted 
Kesting. Copyright 1957. Cloth. $7.50. 433 
pages. Illustrated. 7 x 10 inches, 1% inches 
thick. A. S. Barnes & Co., 11 E. 36 St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 





Letters from our readers 


Kitchen vents and hoods 
Please let me know where I can find information about 


kitchen vents and hoods. 
F. A., California 


> We are of the opinion that consumers would be best 
advised to use the usual fan with an outside vent or a 
hood with fan and outside venting, if such an installation 
is possible, rather than a non-ventilating type range hood. 

For second choice, we think you might be best satis 
fied with a type of hood which employs a recirculating 
fan and a sizable activated charcoal filter in combination 
with a regular viscous-impingement-type filter (the kind 
commonly used in air conditioners and warm-air heating 
systems). We understand that this type of hood with 
two filters does have some merit in actual use when 
there is need for a substitute for a regular ventilating 
fan because outside venting is impractical. One prob 
lem, of course, is how long a charcoal filter will remain 
effective; we should think it will be very much worth 
your while to check carefully upon that point with the 
manufacturer of the appliance. One would be justified 
in insisting upon definite information, in writing, over 
the signature of an executive of the company (not the sales 
department). 

We would also strongly advise that no purchase of this 
kind be made without checking with someone who has 
had in use for a considerable time a hood of the make and 
model under consideration. A mistake could be fairly 
expensive, and there is also the matter of the cost of 
installation, and removal if the device should be found 
to be ineffective or unsatisfactory for any reason 

Preliminary tests we have made of one of the air puri 
fiers using ozone lamps indicate that our last choice 
would be one of the hoods which employ germicidal 
lamps to provide relief from unwanted odors. The brief 
item on page 15 of the January 1959 Buttetin will ex 
plain in part the reasons why, in our judgment, a hood 
of that type would be the least desirable of the three 
Ozone is a poison, and harmful when present in even 
very low concentrations (above about 1 part in 10 million 
parts of air). We believe that on that account no ozone 
producing devices should be used in homes or offices 


Chewing gum 
My teacher told me that when chewing gum is manufac 
tured the bugs in the juice are mashed in the contents. 
I would like to know very much whether this is true 
D. J., New Mexico 


> Chewing gum should not contain insect parts. How 
ever, it sometimes does. We have in our files Notices 
of Judgement Under the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos 
metic Act which indicate that shipments of gum have 
been seized because they “‘contained insect and rodent 
filth,”” or were “prepared under insanitary conditions."’ 
One shipment was seized because “the product contained 
D & C Red No. 19, a coal-tar color that had not been 
listed for use in food in accordance with the regulations, 





The editors of Consumer Bulletin welcome all 
reader mail but regret that, owing to the large 
volume of inquiries received daily, they are 
not in a position to answer all of the many 
letters received 

When there have been a number of in- 
quiries on a given subject, or the importance 
of a topic to consumers generally is evident 
for other reasons, we try to present the an- 
swers to such letters in this column. 











and was other than one from a batch that had been cer- 
tified [by the Food and Drug Administration].”’ 

A typical chewing gum formula is: Gum chicle, 344 
pounds; sugar, 12 pounds; flavoring extract as desired. 
Another one calls for chicle, 14 percent; “chicle substi 
tute,” 14 percent (gum bases, so-called, are made out of 
various kinds of natural or artificial rubber); caramel 
paste, 1 percent; glucose, 14 percent; powdered (X XXX) 
sugar, 57 percent; flavoring extract as desired. 

There is, of course, good reason not to chew gum 
(aside from the uncertainty as to wholesomeness of the 
permitted gum base materials, which are identified only 
as “gum base”’ on labels It has been estimated that 
the average 1l-cent piece of chewing gum contains a half 
teaspoonful of sugar, and it is well established that there 
is a close relationship between sugar and tooth decay 
when sugar is kept in contact with the teeth for sub 
stantial periods. Dentists have reported that habitual 
excessive use of chewing gum favors rapid development 
of decay in the teeth. 


Hearing aid dealers 
I would appreciate it very much tf you would advise me 
whom you would recommend as the most reliable hear 
ing aid company. 

B.L., New York 


> Judging by our files of material on cases involving the 
various companies that manufacture hearing aids, there 
is hardly any company which can be termed the ‘“‘most 
reliable.”” Indeed, it would appear that the business 
practices of the dealer or salesman from whom a hearing 
aid is to be purchased would be the principal determining 
factor in one’s choice of a hearing aid, and the person's 
manner and tactics should be closely observed and 
investigated before purchase is made. 

Thus the best suggestion we could make is that you 
confine your purchase to a brand which we have tested 
and which we have characterized in our table and ratings 
in a way indicating suitability for your needs (see Con- 
sumer Buiietin, January 1959), and further base your 
specific choice, if possible, upon the experiences of friends 
who may have purchased aids from a particular dealer 

The behavior of the dealer after the sale has been 
made is often of greater importance than his manner of 
treating the customer before the purchase, for the cus 
tomer can lose heavily by delays, or overcharges, in sup 
plying batteries or accessories, or making adjustments 
or repairs to an aid that has been in use for a time 
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@oOoFF THE EDITOR’S CHEST 


Why some consumers don’t spend their money 


IT seems that consumers with money in their 
pockets and in the bank are not spending it, 
and savings are considered by many of the 
presently fashionable economic pundits to be 
detrimental to our way of life. One possible 
explanation for this behavior of consumers, 
according to The Wall Street Journal, is that 
salesmen aren't pushing as hard as they might, 
to sell goods, and that consumers think prices 
are too high. They are more price conscious 
and value conscious than ever before. Buying 
to keep up with the Jones's just isn’t being 
done so much these days, and the younger con- 
sumers don’t go for “‘all of that obsolescence 
stuff."’ If their automobiles are running with- 
out giving trouble, many of today’s consumers 
see no reason for turning them in on newer and 
fancier models. 

Although supermarkets, discount houses, 
and shopping centers conveniently located for 
ready access by the family automobile appear 
to be doing excellent business over week ends, 
a growing number of consumers are reported 
to be unhappy with the selection of merchan- 
dise offered them. On Thursday and Friday, 
the supermarket has an excellent assortment 
and variety of meat, fish, poultry, fresh vege- 
tables, and fruits, but on Monday or Tuesday 
heaven help the homemaker who has been 
away over the week end and wants to replen- 
ish her larder. There is little to choose from. 
Even on Thursday, the buyer for the small 
family who wants just two lamb chops will 
usually find that a package of four or six is all 
that is available at the supermarket. As for 
getting one of anything, it is very difficult. 

The old-fashioned butcher, fish market, and 
personal service grocery store has disappeared 
in many areas, and the large-scale merchan- 
dising methods leave much to be desired for 
discriminating people. With the enormous 
demand for frozen orange juice in cans, it is 
reported that fresh oranges are hard to find 
in some sections. 

Clothing ordered in carload lots is available 
in standardized sizes on huge racks. The 
prices may be reasonable, but for those who 
cannot wear stock sizes and who want some- 
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thing more individual in style, the task of 
shopping is time-consuming and tedious. One 
New York fashion writer, for example, spent 
the better part of a column lamenting the fact 
that most women find present-day brassieres 
uncomfortable and unbecoming. She re- 
ported that the wired, boned, and padded 
brassieres generally available were too over- 
emphatic and overdone, and, in fact, incom- 
patible with current casual styles. In her 
opinion, lots of women would like to be able to 
get the soft littke nylon jersey brassieres 
(which can still be found by diligent shopping) 
that flourished before the present complicated 
business of sized and shaped cups. 

As for shoes, the defensive retort of the 
shoe manufacturers that pointed toes and 
spike heels are what women want, brings loud 
hoots of derision from many women. And it 
is not only women's shoes that come under the 
fire of severe criticism by consumers. As one 
indignant CR subscriber pointed out, the 
demand created for the present styles of 
children’s shoes has brought about all kinds of 
unfavorable results. Most shoes do not 
provide warmth, support, and protection to a 
child’s feet. Leather soles are almost non- 
existent. For comfort, children have taken to 
tennis shoes, which are not at all a desirable 
type of shoe for anyone, and are not really 
effective in providing support and protection 
during a child’s formative years. 

One shoe retailer protested the advice given 
in our last report on children’s shoes (May 
1961), pointing out that parents who want to 
provide their children with the kind of shoes 
that we described as being essential for grow- 
ing feet would not find them readily and there 
would be litthe demand for them in his area. 
The conscientious parent would have to go to 
a specialized store to obtain them. His com- 
plaint was that we were quite unrealistic in 
thinking that children would wear the proper 
kind of shoe, the kind that qualified orthopedic 
physicians consider suitable for young and 
growing feet. 

Podiatrists are having a field day because of 
the increasing number of people with foot 





ailments due to improperly designed, poorly 
fitting, and uncomfortable shoes. Not only 
are children’s and women’s feet being ruined, 


but floors, linoleum, and carpets alike are 


suffering from the impact of spike heels and 
metal toes. 

Just what the small individual retailer and 
the discriminating consumer can do in the way 
of getting together is something of a problem. 
Mass production and mass distribution pro- 
vide enormous quantities of standardized 
merchandise at prices lower than those pre- 
vailing for products of real quality and good 
design, that must be sold on a more individu- 
alized basis. 
front of supermarkets and discount stores, 


Judging from the cars parked in 


there is a great demand for the standardized 
mass-produced foods and wares of all kinds. 


It is just possible, however, that the small 
number of people who are dissatisfied with 
much mass production and mass-merchan 
dising techniques may be well worth catering 
to. Their potential spending can perhaps 
make the difference between a boom economy 
and one running at a dead level. Surely the 
American genius for coming up with effective 
ways of marketing gor xis can solve this prob- 
lem, once it is realized that there is a need and 
demand for personal service and commodities 
that must necessarily be available in smaller 
quantities. At present when consumers find 
small shops that stock well-selected merchan 
dise, they should make it a point to encourage, 

As Georg 
hardly find 


and appreciate them 
Gobel might it, “You can't 
that kind no more.” 
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Phonograph Records 


Please Note: Stereo records are indicated by the symbol 


8) 


BY WALTER F. GRUENINGER 


Ratings (AA, A, B, etc.) apply first to the quality of inter- 


pretation, second to the fidelity of the recording. Most performances are available on both stereo and regular LP records. 


SAlbeniz: Jberia & Turina: Danzas Fantasticas. 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande under Ansermet. Lon- 
don CS 6194. $5.98. Spanish classical music conducted 
by a man who fully understands the idiom. Acceptable 
recording AA AA 

S)Beethoven: Septet in E Flat (Op. 20). Melos En- 
semble of London. L’Oiseau-Lyre SP 60015. $5.98. A 
six-movement suite, once Beethoven's most popular com- 
position, scored for clarinet, bassoon, horn, and four strings. 
Lively, well coordinated and nuanced performance. Fine 
recording. AA AA 

@®Beethoven: Symphonies Nos. 1 and 8. Vienna Phil- 
harmonic under Monteux. RCA Victor LSC 2491. $5.98. 
I'wo of the master’s lighter symphonies performed to the 
King’s taste; a triumph for Monteux and the orchestra. 
Well recorded, too. AA AA 

8)Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 3 and Octet-Scherzo 
Boston Symphony under Munch. RCA Victor LSC 2520. 
$5.98. Munch conducts the “Scotch’’ Symphony con 
amore. Carefully nuanced and climaxed, a masterly per- 
formance. This applies to the short filler, too. The record- 
ing sounds a bit “‘throaty,”’ but the engineers have widely 
separated the two stereo channels. AA A 

S)Menotti: Piano Concerto & Copland: Piano Con- 
certo. Earl Wild (piano) with the Symphony of the Air 
under Mester and Copland. Vanguard VSD 2094. $5.95. 
Schwann's catalog lists no other recordings of these con- 
certi by two prominent contemporary composers. The 
Menotti, dating from 1943, bears an affinity to his operas 
The one Copland movement, from 1927, stems from jazz. 
Wild's technique rises to the demands of both works. Our 
foremost maestros and critics have often hailed his playing 
of modern music. The Symphony of the Air performs 
nobly. Very well recorded. AA AA 

S)Mozart: The Four Horn Concertos. Albert Linder 
(horn) with the Vienna State Opera Orchestra under 
Swarowsky. Vanguard VSD 2092. $5.95. The young 
Danish horn player, Albert Linder, blows and fingers the 
solo parts of these pleasant concerti as well as anyone on 
disks. The orchestra, led by Swarowsky, remains in the 
background discreetly when required and bursts forth in 
full glory, when required. The engineers keep up the 
record of excellence, too. AA AA 

S)Reger: Concerto for Piano and Orchestra (Op. 114). 
Serkin (piano) with the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Ormandy. Columbia MS 6235. $5.98. A rarely played 
work attractively, understandingly performed. But Co- 
lumbia does not present the utmost in transparent 
sound. AA A 

Schumann: Symphony No. I and Manfred Overture. 
Boston Symphony under Munch. RCA Victor LSC 2474. 
$5.98. Munch conducts Schumann's “Spring’’ Symphony 
as though it were the masterpiece some think it is. Mar- 
velous sound AA AA 

@®Strauss: Don Juan, Till Eulenspiegel, Rosenkava- 
lier Waltzes. Concertgebouw Orchestra under Jochum. 
Epic BC 1127. $5.98. Jochum conducts these popular 
Strauss pieces as though they were written for him. His 
orchestra plays brilliantly, but the recording sounds some- 
what thin. AA 

Galina Vishnevskaya (soprano). Artia ALP 157. $4.98. 
The celebrated soprano reveals style deficiencies, but a 
lovely, floating voice in her singing of operatic arias by 
Bellini, Beethoven, Verdi, etc., and songs by Fauré, 
Debussy, Villa Lobos. On the debit side—the French 
and German pieces are sung in Russian; and there is an 
orchestra in place of the specified piano accompaniments 
in the French songs. But isn’t the performance of the 
Bachianas Brasileiras No. 5 alone worth the price of this 
disk? Despite deficiencies, it’s difficult to put this aside 
for there’s so much beauty in the sound of the voice. 

In a companion release, Artia ALP 169, Zara Dolukhanova, 
contralto, reveals a remarkable understanding of Bach, 
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Pergolesi, Marcello, and others of that era—and a stunning 
voice. B 
Italia Mia. Mantovani and His Orchestra. London 
LL 3239. $3.98. “Come Back to Sorrento,” “Nessun 
Dorma,” “Carnival of Venice,”’ “Mattinata,”’ etc. The 
men play well, but there’s an occasional intrusion of an 
accordion (for Italian color, I suppose) which seems not in 
the best taste. Superb mono recording. A AA 
S)Klemperer Conducts Wagner. Philharmonia Orchestra 
under Klemperer. 4 sides, Angel 3610 B. $11.96. Klem- 
perer conducts Wagner with less bombast and speed, and 
more luminous authority than some of his colleagues. His 
recording sounds spacious, but more brilliance and volume 
contrast would improve matters. Included are overtures 
to Rienzi, Der Fliegende Hollinder, Tannhduser, Meister- 
singer, and other Wagner pieces. AA A 
Stanley Holloway sings “‘Join in the Chorus.”’ Singer with 
Orchestra and Chorus under Raymonde. Vanguard VRS 
9086. $4.98. Classics of the old British music hall such 
as “The Lily of Laguna,” “Any Old Iron,” “While Strolling 
In the Park,” “The Galloping Major,” “Two Lovely 
Black Eyes."’ I can't think of a better performer than 
Holloway for this sprightly music. He's a versatile fellow 
who endeared himself to thousands in this country as the 
original “‘Dolittle’” in My Fair Lady. Get to know him 
and these fine old music hall songs! Good recording, 
though rather heavily emphasized in the bass. AA A 
@®Symphonic Marches. Cleveland Pops Orchestra 
under Lane. Epic BC 1121. $5.98. A sunny disk pre- 
senting 7 s “Hungarian March,” Schubert's “‘Marche 
Militaire No. 1,” Pierne’s “Entrance of the Little Fauns,”’ 
and similar A Played with gusto and recorded 
with the big sound. AA AA 
The Romantic Music of Spain. Charles Milgrim (piano) 
Kapp KCL 9058. $4.98. Ten classical selections by 
Albeniz, Falla, Granados, Turina. Milgrim is a young 
artist with praiseworthy technique, but too little color and 
personality at this stage of his career. Saiisfactorily 
recorded. B A 
S)The Sound of a Marching Band. The Medallion March 
Band under Terry. Medallion MS 7507. $5.98. Pro- 
nounced channel separation creates the illusion of move- 
ment on the part of the band while it plays such numbers 
as “The Blaze of Brass,” “National Emblem March,” “76 
Trombones,” “Fight on, Pennsylvania,” “The Thunderer,’ 
“Washington Post.’ Plenty of spirited, loud brass which 
is what he expects of a band. AA AA 
SThis is Broadway's Best. Many Artists. 4 sides, 
Columbia B2WS-1. $5.98. Columbia has taken “great 
show stoppers” from previously released disks of show 
music, some of which were original cast albums, others 
revivals. A terrific idea! It gives you selections from 
“Show Boat,” “Finian’s Rainbow,”’ “Kiss Me Kate,” 
“House of Flowers,”’ “‘Candide,”’ “On the Town,” “Irma 
la Douce,” and many others. Broadway voices being 
what they are nowadays, I cannot highly recommend the 
performance, but I don’t know when or where you're likely 
to find a better job. The stereo set offers two stereo sides, 
two mono. The cover states, however, “Stereo When 
Available,” so there is a variation in recording quality— 
but it is generally quite good. A 16-page picture story of 
Broadway stars, composers, and recording personnel at 
work enliven the scene, revive the past. Artists include 
Rex Harrison, Julie Andrews, Mary Martin, Ezio Pinza, 
Carol Haney, Alfred Drake, Irra Petina, Adolph Green, 
and many others. A 
S)Thomas Schippers Conducts Opera Overtures. Columbia 
Symphony. Columbia MS 6238. $5.98. Schippers ex- 
hibits power, drama, and some feeling for phrasing in his 
conducting of overtures to The Barber of Seville, Fervaal, 
Figaro, Bartered Bride, and a few more. But more experi- 
enced conductors top him. His orchestra sounds harsh, 
thin, less than symphonic in size. A B 





Ratings of Current Motion Pictures 


THIS SECTION aims to give critical consumers a digest of opinion Descriptive abbreviations are as follows: 
from a wide range of motion picture reviews, including the motion A me 
. . " on sog—biography 
picture trade press, leading newspapers and magazines—some 17 Nps ay ee 
different periodicals in all. The motion picture ratings which follow Warner Color, etc.) 
. . car—cartoo 

thus do not represent the judgment of a single person, but are based pnt on J 
on an analysis of critics’ reviews. crime and capture of 

+r ° <locumentary 

[he sources of the reviews are: Paces 
Boxoffiice, Cue, Daily News (N. Y.), The Exhibitor, Films in Review, Joint Estimates of fe fantasy 
Current Motion Pictures, Motion Picture Herald, National Legion of Decency, New York hist—founded on histori 
Herald Tribune, New York Times, The New Yorker, Parents’ Magasine, Release of the ‘ elodrama 
D. A. R. Preview Committees, Reviews and Ratings by the Protestant Motion Picture . 2 
Council, The Tablet, Time, Variety (weekly) 


The figures preceding the title of the picture indicate the number 
of critics whose judgments of its entertainment values warrant a 
rating of A (recommended), B (intermediate), or C (not recommended) 


science fiction 
social-problem drama 


Audience suitability is indicated by “A” for adults, “Y"’ for travelogue 
dealing with the lives 


young people (14-18), and “C”’ for children, at the end of each line weo—western 


David and Goliath (Italian) 
Day of the Gun, The 

Days of Thrills and Laughter 
Dead One, The 

Deadly Companions, The 


Absent-Minded Professor, The .com AYC 
Ada dr A 
Adventure, The (see L’Avventura) 
Affair in Kamakura (Japanese) 
All Hands on Deck mus-com-. 
All in a Night’s Work com-« Desert Attack (British) ‘ 
Amazing Mr. Callaghan, The Devil's Commandment, The 
(French) mys-mel . French 
Amazing Transparent Man, Dondi 
The “dr 3 Eve Wants to Sleep (Polish) 
Angel Baby dr . 3 Eye for an Eye, An (French) 
Anna's Sin (Italian) dr ; . . : 
Ashes and Diamonds (Polish). .war-dr . Fabulous World of Jules Verne, 
Atlantis, the Lost Continent sci- ae 


Atlas (British) Fast Set. The (French) 


am ly Ferry to Hong Kong 
Back Street dr-c A (British) 


Bernadette of Lourdes (French) bieg AYC 
Beyond All Limits dr-c A Fever in the Blood, A 
Big Bankroll, The ri-mel A 
Big Gamble, The dr-c A 
Big Show, The mel-c A 
Big Wave, The (Japanese) dr 
Bimbo the Great (German) mel-c A 
Black Sunday (Italian) ri-dr A 
Blast of Silence crt-dr . 
Blood and Roses (Italian) dr-c . 
Blueprint for Robbery cri-dr A 
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Fiercest Heart, The 

Five Golden Hours (British 
Five Guns to Tombstone 
Follow a Star (British) 
Foxhole in Cairo (British) 
Frontier Uprising 

Gambler Wore a Gun, The 
Gidget Goes Hawaiian 

Girl in Lover's Lane, The 
Girl in Room 13 

Go Naked in the World 

Gold of the Seven Saints 
Gone With the Wind (reissue 
Goodbye Again 

Gorgo (British) 

Green Helmet (British) 

y Greengage Summer (British) 
A Guns of the Navarone, The 

{ (British) 

A Half Pint, The 

} Hand, The (British) 

A Hand in Hand (British) 

A Hatari! 

A Hippodrome (German) 
y 

A 

A 
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A 
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Bowl of Cherries, A mus-fan . 
Breakfast at Tiffany's dr- 
Breathless (French cri-dr 
Bridge, The (German) war-dr 
Bridge to the Sun. . war-dr A} 
By Love Possessed dr-c A 
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Canadians, The dr-c A 
Carmen Comes Home (Japanese) com 
Carthage in Flames (Italian) mel-« 
Cheaters, The (French) dr 
Cimarron nov-« 
Circle of Deception (British) war-dr 
Cold Wind in August, A mel 
Come September com- 
Counterfeit Traitor, The war-dr-c A 
Cow and I, The (French) war-com 
Cry for Happy ; war-com-( 
Cry Freedom (Filipino) war-mel A 
Curse of the Undead wes 
Curse of the Werewolf (British) . . me/- 
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Home is the Hero (Irish) 
Homicidal 

Hoodlum Priest, The 
Horse with the Flying Tail, 
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ee 


The 
House of Fright (British) 
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Islands of the Sea doc-c : 
It Happened in Rome (Italian) 
It Takes a Thief (British) 


Kanal (Polish) war-dr A 
Konga sci-c AY 


La Dolce Vita (see Sweet Life, The) 
Ladies’ Man, The com A 
Last Sunset, The (see Day of the Gun) 
Last Time I Saw Archie, The . war-com = 
L’Avventura (Italian) dr A 
League of Gentlemen, The 

(British) 
Life and Loves of Mozart, The 
(German) mel-c A 
Little Angel (Mexican) dr-c AYC 
Long Rope, The wes-c A} 
Look in Any Window soc-dr A 
Love and the Frenchwoman 

(French) dr A 
Love in a Goldfish Bowl com-c A 


cri-mel 


Macario (Mexican)... fan . 
Maciste in the Land of Cyclops 
(Italian) adv-c A 
Mad Dog Coll cri-mel A 
Magic Boy (Japanese) car-c AYC 
Mailbag Robbery (British).. cri-mel AY 
Man in the Moon (British) sci-com AY 
Man Who Wouldn’t Talk, The 
(British) 
Mania (British). ... 
Mark of the Devil (Mexican) 
Master of the World... 
Matter of Morals, A (Swedish) 
Mein Kampf 
Mighty Crusaders, The 
(Italian) 
Minotaur, The (Italian) 
Misfits, The 
Misty 
Model for Murder (British) 
Modigliani of Montparnasse 
(French) biog A 
Monster of Piedras Blancas, The. mel / 
More Deadly than the Male 
(British) cri-mel A 
Morgan, the Pirate (Italian) adv-c A 


cri-mel . 


Night of Love (French-Italian).war-dr A 


Nikki, Wild Dog of the North. mel-c AYC 


No Love for Johnny (British) dr A 


Okefenoke mel A 
Ole Rex dr-c AYC 
On the Double war-com-c AYC 
101 Dalmatians ..car-c AYC 
One-Eyed Jacks wes-c A 
Operation Bottleneck war-dr A 
Operation Eichmann propaganda-dr A 


Parent Trap, The com-c AYC 
Parrish dr-c AY 
Passport to China (British). .mys-dr-c AY 
Pharaoh’s Woman, The 

(Italian) mel-c A 
Picnic dr-c A 
Please Turn Over (British) dr A 
Pleasure of His Company, The .com-c A} 
Police Dog Story, The crt-dr AY 
Portrait of a Mobster cri-mel A 
Portrait of a Sinner, A (British) dr A 
Posse from Hell wes-c AY 
Primitive Paradise doc-c AY 


Queen's Guards, The (British) .dr-c AYC 
Question 7 propaganda-dr AYC 
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Rachel Cade —> 

Raisin in the Sun, A 

Return to Peyton Place. 
Right Approach, The 

Ring of Fire... 

Rocket Attack, U.S.A. 
Romanoff and Juliet 

Rules of the Game (French) 


Sanctuary.... 
Sand Castle, The.. 
Saturday Night and Sunday 

Morning (British) 
Savage Innocents, The 

(British) doc-dr-« 
Season of Passion (British). . eS + 
Secret Partner, The 

(British). . mys-mel . 
Secret Ways, The mys-mel . 
See Naples and Die (Italian) dr . 
Serengeti Shall Not Die doc-c AYC 
Shadow of the Cat, The 

(British) mys-mel . 
Shadows soc-dr . 
She Walks by Night (German) 
Silent Call, The 
Sins of Rachei Cade (See Rachel Cade) 
Sins of Youth (French)... dr A 
Snake Woman, The (British) mel A 
Sniper’s Ridge war-dr A} 
Snow White and the Three 

Stooges 
Spessart Inn, The (German) 
Splendor in the Grass 
Steel Claw (Filipino) 
Stop, Look, and Laugh 
Stop Me Before I Kill (British) 
Summer and Smoke dr-c . 
Sweet Life, The (Italian) dr . 
Sword of Sherwood Forest 

(British) adv-« 


Take a Giant Step 
Tammy, Tell Me True 
Teacher and the Miracle, The 
(Italian) dr . 
Terror of the Tongs, The 
(British) mys-mel-c . 
Tess of the Storm Country mel-c . 
They Were Ten (Israeli) 
Three Blondes in His Life mys-mel . 
Tomboy and the Champ, The _mel-c . 
Tormented, The cri-dr . 
Trapp Family, The 
(German) 
Truth, The (French) 
Tunes of Glory (British) war-dr-c . 
288 Stournara Street (Greek) com : 
Two Loves (British) dr-c : 
Two Women (Italian) war-dr . 


Underworld, U.S.A. cri-mel . 
Unfaithfuls, The (Italian) dr / 


Violent Summer (Italian) war-dr . 
Voyage to the Bottom of the Sea.adv-c . 


com-c 


mus-biog-« AYC 
dr 


Wackiest Ship in the Army, 


war-com . 


The 
Watch Your Stern 
(British) 
When the Clock Strikes 
White Nights (Italian) ( 
White Warrior, The (Italian). .adv-c . 


Wild in the Country MUS-COM-C 2 
Wild Love (Italian) 


Wings of Chance (Canadian)... .dr-c . 


soc-dr A 
soc-mel . 


Young One, The 
Young Savages, The 





The Consumers’ Observation Post 


Continued from page 4 


AMERICAN TOBACCO may lose some of its popularity abroad if growers 
continue to use the spray maleic hydrazide. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports that this spray applied to tobacco plants before they come 
into full flower affects the suitability of the tobacco for making cigar- 
ettes, and produces undesirable characteristics. Tobacco growers have been 
warned to apply this spray only at full flower, but the temptation to use 
it early apparently cannot be resisted by some, for the early application 


produces larger yields. 
7 * * 

NYLON STOCKINGS that are too tight at the top of the leg, or are too 
tightly gartered, may have unhappy results, including swelling of the legs, 
according to a report in the British Medical Journal. 


2 & 


HOW LONG CAN YOU EXPECT THE NEW CARPET in the family living room to 
last? That is a question to which many consumers would like to have at 
least an approximate answer before making their purchase. Although the 
information will not be given in actual years, A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., 
will label all of its Gulistan carpeting for performance with what it calls 
the Performance Rated trademark. Ratings will be assigned for performance 
in wear and appearance retention. Each carpet will be rated in the cate- 
gories: light use, medium use, heavy use, and extra heavy use, according 
to recommendations of the firm’s laboratory and actual in-use tests. Al- 
though price is not the determining factor in this rating, the company sug- 
gests that most of the lower-priced carpets will fall into the light-use 
Classification. The appearance retention evaluation includes resistance to 
crushing and soiling, ease of cleaning, appearance and feel when walked on, 
and color appeal. The American Carpet Institute has been working on a pro- 
gram of minimum wear standards, but to date lack of unanimity among its 
members has held up the proposal to establish an ACI approval label for 
products that meet specific standards. 


* * * 


"TV ELBOWS" are a new ailment. Dr. A. A. Marinacci of the School of 
Medicine, University of Southern California, suggests that resting the 
elbows on the arms of a chair for prolonged periods of TV viewing can 
result in great physicial distress involving nerve disorders due to pres- 
sure. The symptoms include numbness in the hands or arms. Perhaps someone 
should suggest that instead of "house ads" when a program lacks a sponsor, 
the announcer should put on a series of setting-up exercises to get the 
viewers out of their chairs at periodic intervals. 


It won't be long nowe « « « 


Che big 224-page Annual will be ready for mailing by the end of 
next month. Subscribers call it a “gold mine of information” 
and tell us they would be lost without it. Not only does it pre 
sent in compact form the ratings of products tested in the past 
year, but it provides as well a concise summary of useful infor 
mation in many fields not touched on in the monthly issues of 
Consumer Bulletin. Conveniently indexed, it is a money-saving 
handbook of -buying 


If your friends have been borrowing your copies of Consumer 
Bulletin and the Annual, why not suggest that they use the 
convenient order form on the next page to enter their own 
subscription? Tell them it’s often possible to save far more 
than the subscription price on their first major purchase. 
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TOOTHBRUSHES ARE BEING GIVEN A NEW LOOK. Although you can still some- 
times find toothbrushes for 30 cents at variety chain stores, the attempt 
is being made to render the inexpensive brushes obsolete by an electric 
toothbrush that polishes your teeth as your dentist does when he cleans 
them. Then there are brushes with bristles impregnated with fluoride re- 
cently introduced by Pro-—Phy-Lac-Tic. The "ice-cream flavored" tooth- 
brushes put out by Tek for children are reported to have been disappointing 
in their sales. There will also be attempts to perfume the handle. Who 


mentioned forced obsolescence? 
a ae 


HOME DETERGENTS for dishwashing and clothes washers are extremely 
toxic. The National Safety Council warns that the liquid detergents should 
be kept away from children. When swallowed, they are as dangerous as 


household lye or bleach. 
- = & 


NEW OR NEWLY TESTED: 


Memo—Park Timer (Distributed by Lafayette Radio, Electronics Corp., 
165-08 Liberty Ave., Jamaica 33, N.Y.) $2.95, plus postage. This Swiss- 
made pocket timer is the size of a small pocket watch and is carried on a 
key ring. It is yellow plastic, with a rim of white metal bearing the 
numerals 0, 15, 30, 45, and 60, which indicate the time setting in minutes. 
A black arrow on the yellow plastic face may be set at any point from 5 to 
60. After the set time has elapsed, the alarm goes off as a reminder that 
more money is due in the parking meter, that it is time for taking film out 
of developer, or that something should be taken out of the oven. The de- 
vice was tested with a stop watch and found to be accurate (within 10 sec- 
onds in 30 minutes). It is light in weight and easily carried in the 
pocket or purse. (The manufacturer should send out a brief note of in- 
structions with the timer, since one might easily return it as defective, 
when the obvious method of setting it for time was found not to work.) 





Magnetic Hook (Maggie Magnetic, Inc., 111 Marion St., Paterson 2, 
N.J.) 25 cents at Woolworth stores. This hook is an ingenious device for 
hanging pot holders on the side of a metal cabinet, stove, or refrigerator 
made of steel. It consists of a hook a little larger than the size conm- 
monly used to hold teacups in a cupboard that is fastened to a base con- 
taining a flat magnet. When the base is applied to a steel surface, it 
holds any small item conveniently in place ready for use. It would be 
suitable for holding any small light item such as bottle opener, dish 
towel, small scissors, keys, or whisk broom or toothbrushes, if there is 
metal cabinet handy in the kitchen or bathroom. 
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I enclose $7 (Canada & foreign, $7.20) for 
, one year's subscription to Consumer Bulletin 
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A useful guide to camping 


and outdoor activities 


The Outdoor Encyclopedia, compiled by Ted 
Kesting of Sports Afield Magazine, is a well 
written, instructive, and entertaining source 
of a vast amount of information about having 
fun in the out of doors and taking proper care 
of oneself and one’s companions. As the 
book is a compilation of contributions by 
many authors, the style of writing is some- 
what variable. Nonetheless, the material 
taken from many sources has been selected 
and arranged so skillfully that most chapters 
of The Outdoor Encyclopedia read smoothly, 
with little if any of the disjointed quality 
often found in compiled works. 

There is some, but not a great deal, of over 
lapping coverage, and one may need to skip 
from chapter to chapter in pursuit of particu- 
lar subjects. For example, one full chapter 
is devoted to outdoor Cooking, but there are 
also sections on food cookery in the chapters 
on Camping and on Pack Trips. Outdoor 
bedding is discussed under Camping and also 
under Outdoor Accessories and Pack Trips. 
The reader's convenience in finding readily 
all the information offered on any given topic 
would be well served by a complete, over-all 
index, which the volume unfortunately lacks. 








ittustrations from “The Outdoor Encyclopedia.” 


Instead, at the end, there is a group of sepa- 
rate indexes, one for each chapter; these in- 
dexes are not complete or well arranged for 
maximum usefulness 

To help in evaluating The Outdoor Ency- 
clopedia, Consumers’ Research sought the ad- 
vice of a consultant, Professor Burton A 
Jennings, lately retired from the Department 
of Agricultural Engineering at Cornell Uni- 
versity, a lifelong camper, hiker, fisherman 
and hunter. Professor Jennings found the 
book very good overall, but variable from 
section to section, as would bk expect dofa 
volume with many authors. Some parts of 
the book are relatively general and superficial, 
while other sections (these are perhaps more 
numerous) give definite information with a 
wealth of details. 

Che chapter on Archery is excellent, espe- 
cially for persons interested in hunting with 
the bow and arrow. The information given 
on Boating was judged very good, except 
that CR’s consultant would add the advice 
that a novice might well limit himself to a 
relatively small boat (say up to a 14-footer, 
with 15-horsepower outboard motor) until 
knowledge and experience are sufficient for 
him to essay handling larger craft with bigger 
motors. 

The plans given for Cabins were judged to 
be good, and our consultant believes that the 
chapter on this subject should be ‘“‘must 
reading’ for prospective builders because the 
extensive lists and explanations of things to 
look out for and potential pitfalls are likely to 
help anyone to prevent costly errors 

The chapter on Camping seems to have 
been written primarily with a back-pack trip 
For this kind of 
although for 


for two persons in mind 
trip, the advice given is fine, 
information on the pack itself, one must go 
to the chapter headed Pack Trips, where 


Concluded on page 30 
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Fairchild Cinephonic 8 mm. sound camera 


and 8 mm. sound projector 
Breakfast foods 


Slide projectors 
Sawyer's 


Tower 150 
COMING 


Watch repair services 


IN FUTURE 


4 


ral U LLET I N 5 Men’s wash-and-wear white shirts 


Alden's Manhattan 
Arrow Marlboro 
B.V.D. Pelham 
Golden Brent Penney’'s 
Hardwick Pilgrim 
Hathaway Truval 


Long Wear Van -Heusen 


Clothes dryers 
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